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PREFACE. 



The Hi^ory of Greece lias always Held an 
important place in th^ course of liberal Edu- 
cation. It is the UtA£ between Sacred and 
Profane History. When a knowledge of the 
events recorded by the former lua been ac- 
quired from the perusal of the Hcij Scrip- 
tures^ the Grecian History continues the series^ 
and points out the secondary means which 
led to the accomplishment of those f<iretold by 
the ini^ired writers. It is also the source 
wh^ice we derive much information as to the 
origin of most of the sciences that improve and 
adorn society. 
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To acquire a taate for its perusal, to enter 
upon its study, not as a task but an amuse- 
ment, may therefore be considered as a step 
by no means unimportant in the progress of 
elementary instruction. If to this we add the 
reflection, that the great variety of other sub- 
jects, which necessarily occupy much of the 
time of the majority of children during their 
studies, must prevent a large portion of it from 
being appropriated to any particular branch, 
it is evident, that by rendering the study of 
the history of this important period more in- 
teresting, and therefore more attractive, ano- 
ther step is gained, not less beneficial. 

How far the volumes now presented to the 
juvenile student are calculated to attain these 
objects, must be decided by those for whose use 
they have been compiled. Histories of Greece 
are numerous and varied in their characteristic 
claims to public notice. Yet, among the number 
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PREFACE. m 

there still seemed to be a place for one more; 
one^ wHcli would enable children of an early 
age to understand the narrative with ease^ and^ 
therefore^ to peruse it with benefit. To effect this 
purpose^ attention has been paid to select those 
events and circumstances which come home to 
the capacities of minds as yet little versed in 
literary pursuits ; to explain^ without breaking 
in upon the thread of the narrative^ terms^ and 
circumstances^ and customs^ which are uninter- 
esting while they are unintelligible ; to throw 
out the due to moral reflections^ without dwel- 
ling too long upon them, and, not least of all, 
to endeavour to fix in the memory of the young 
reader, the place and time at which each of the 
most important occurrences took place. G^eo- 
graphy and Chronology have been justly 
styled the eyes of history. Without their 
guidance, we behold, instead of a regular train 
of circumstances leading to, and developing each 
other, a confused collection of facts, in the 
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IV PREFACE. 

midst of which^ the inexperienced mind finds 
itself < suddenly involved without the pro^>ect 
of being extricated. Despondency follows dis- 
appointment^ and too often terminates in 
disgust. 

To guard against a consequence so prejudi- 
cial to the impil's progcess^ care has been taken 
to hx Uie position of erery important place in 
the readw's m^ind^ by determining its skuation 
as laid dai^n, not only in aiioienti but in modern 
geography. The date of erery importa&t 
event is also specified according-to the number 
of years at wUeh it had dceunred before our Sa« 
viour's birth ; and this has been aceompMiiedj 
when ever it could be efifeeted^ by a notice d 
some remarkable cotemporaneous occurrence in 
the histories Of tb^ other nations which fdrm 
an essential portion of this department of. liberal 
education. In shorty simplicity^ p^s^uity^ 
conciseness^ and order> have been the car^n^ 
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PREFACE. V 

points which have guided the compiler of this 
elementary treatise in his progress^ and^ if he 
has thus succeeded in enabling pupils^ whe- 
ther in public seminaries or private families, 
to enter with advantage^ at an earlier pe- 
riod than usual, upon an important branch 
of the studies which must lead them to the 
world and guide them through it, he will have 
attained the object he had in view when he en- 
rolled himself as a new labourer in this humble, 
but useful field of literature. 
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HISTORY OF GREECE. 



CHAP. I. 

DESCRIPTION OF GREECE— THE TROJAN WAR. 

The Bible tells us that^ not long after the 
floods about 2247 years before Christ, the fa- 
mily of Noah began to build a very high tower, 
near the river Euphrates in Asia, not far j&om 
the spot where the city of Bagdad now stands. 
They were prevented from finishing this build** 
ing, by a command of God, who confounded their 
language, so that the workmen could not under- 
stand one another. Many of them, therefore, 
left; the place, and travelled into other countries, 
by which means, every part of the world was 
gradually filled with people. 
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2 DS8CBIPTION OF OBEECE. 

We also learn from the same book^ that many 
years ' after, the children of Israel who had es- 
caped out of Egypt, after wandering for forty 
years in the desert of Arabia, entered the land 
of Canaan, and drove out the old inhabitants as 
a punishment for their idolatry, or worship of 
fiedse gods. This event took place 1450 years 
before Christ. Some of the people who were 
thus driven out lived on the shore of the Medi- 
terranean Sea, near the cities of Tyre and Sidon^ 
and were called Phenidans. They were excel- 
lent sailors, and made long voyages to every 
part of the neighbouring seas^ They also un- 
derstood rea£dg> writing, and many useful arts^ 
whic^ Was not the Case ttdth the p^pte ^ n^st 
othOr i^imui, wh6 w^re, in general, extttmslj 
iga&nxit and savi^. 

Some ai these Phenicians, when driven dut ef 
their own (tountry by the Israelites, sailed into 
Greece. The country known by this name forms 
the southern part of Turkey in Europe. It ocm<^ 
sists diiefly of high ridges <^ rugged and barren 
mountains, between which are vallies mostly 
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TttOiAK WAII. 3 

v&j fertile a^ beautiful. The most northern 
part of Greece is called Macedonia^ to the south 
of which is Epims and Thessaly^ and farther 
stilly Etolia, PhociSj Locris^ Beotia^ and Attica; 
still £Etr^r south is a large peninsula^ now called 
the Morea^ but formerly Peloponnesus. It is 
joined to l^e rest by a narrow isthmns^ called 
th^ isthmus of Cixrinth> firom the town of Corinth 
niJeh li dtnated on it. The Archipeli^^ for- 
merly called the Sgean sea^ lies to the east of 
Gareece^betw^denitandAsia. It contains many 
Mxads; the krgest of wliich, named Crete^ und 
' called Caadb/ is the most southern. 



The aeoamnts of the different cities of Greece^ 
tor many years after the arrival of the Pheni^ 
dans, are so mixed up with fables, that it is 
difficult to know widch part is true, and which 
fiilse. We shall tiieretoe pass them over and pro^ 
ceed to die account ef a very fsmous war which 
took place between the Grecians and the king of 
Troy. Troywasacity in Asia near the Egean 
Sea, and not hx from die Datdanelies, a strait 
whkk joins tiiis sea to the sea of Marmora. 
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4 T&OJAN WAR. 

The strait was then called the HellesfMmt. 
The cause of the war was as follows. 

Agamemnon^ king of Mycenae^ a dty in the 
Peloponnesus^ was Uie most powerful prince 
among the Grecians in his time. His brother^ 
Menelaus^ who was king of Sparta or Lacede- 
mon^ another city in the Peloponnesus^ was mar- 
ried to Helen^ the most beautiful woman in all 
Greece. Indeed it is said^ that she was so hand* 
some^ that the young princes came from every 
city in Greece to persuade her to UMffiy them. 
Whereupon her father, to prevent any quarrels 
arisii^ from those who must be disappointed, 
made them all promise that they would be con- 
tent with her choice, and that, if she was injured 
or ill-treated after her marriage, they would all 
join in her defence. She chose Menelaua^ and 
all the other princes returned to their r^pective 
homes quietly, according to their promise. 

But they were not long allowed to vemain 
there ; for Paris, the son of Priam, king of Troy, 
hearing of Helen's beauty, went to Sparta to 
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TROJAN WAR. 5 

visit her. He was very kindly treated by Me- 
nelaus^ her husband^ who received him in his 
palace with the greatest hospitality. Paris, 
however, made him a very bad return for his 
kind treatment ; for he persuaded Helen to quit 
her husband, and to go with him, and, what was 
still worse, carried off a great portion of the king 
of Sparta's treasures. 

Menelaus, enraged at the loss of his beautiful 
wife, and of his money, immediately sent to all 
the Grecian princes to make good their promise, 
by assisting him in recovering Helen, and pun- 
ishing Paris for his treachery. They were not 
slow in obeying the summons ; for each, bring- 
ing with him as many soldiers as he could collect, 
went to Aulis, a city in Greece, where they all 
assembled, and having chosen Agamemnon for 
their commander-in-chief, who, as has been al- 
ready said, was the most powerful of all the 
kings in Greece, they sailed across the Egean 
sea to Troy. 

Many stories, beyond all belief, are told of 
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6 ACHILLStf AND HCCTOB. 

thk war. These^ hofwenar, w« shall pass met, 
and mention only what we have reas<m to think 
are true. Troy was a very rich and strong dty^ 
aarroanded by a lofty wall^ and having in it a 
great number of brave and well-armed men^ pre- 
pared to defend it. Indeed its strength was so 
greats that the Grecians^ notwithstanding their 
great numbers and the valour of their princes^ 
were ten years before they could take it. 

During this period many bloody battles were 
fought, in which Achilles and Hector, two 
young princes, showed most extraordinary cou- 
rage. Achilles was the strongest, the swiftest, 
and the handsomest of the Ghrecians ; and Hec- 
tor, who was the eldest son of Priam, king of 
Troy, was equally fuaoos far hia courage and 
love of his country. At length these two young 
heroes met in battle, when Aehilles, after some 
time, succeeded in killing Hector. But the 
glory he gained by this action was very mudi 
lessened by his cruelty afterwards. For he was 
so much enraged at Elector having killed one of 
his friends in a former battle> that he took his 
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DB8TRUCTI0N OF TBOY. 7 

deikd body^ and btTiiig tied it by the legs to tibe 
baek ef his chariot^ djoTV it in this maimer tluree 
times round the city of Troy^ in the sight of his 
wretched father^ mother^ and wife, who bdiield 
this horrid sight from the top of the walls. 
Achilles himself was soon after killed. , 

At lengthy after ten long years had been spent, 
the Grecians forced their way into the town^ 
which they treated with the greatest barbafliity, 
biumiBg the houses^ lolling the men and even 
the children^ and carrying away the heiress 
women to sell them for slaves, fiudi are the 
dread&l consequences of war. The Trojans eestm 
tausly deserved punishment for not eompelling 
Paris to restore Menelaus' wifie; but it was 
cruel in him and the other Grecians to destroy 
the whole city for the fuilt of a few of its i|iha« 
bitants. 

The Grecian princes suffered many misf<Nr« 
tunes on their return from Troy. Some were 
shipwredced and drowned ; some wandered 
thxou^ unknown countries^ for man]^ ye^irs; 
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aoine> on arriving at their own cities^ found that 
the people had chosen other kings during their 
long absence, and therefore were forced to sail 
t% distant countries. Several went to Italj> 
where they formed new settlements. 

The destruction of Troy by the Greeks took 
place about 1184 years before the birth of 
Christ, and at the time in which Jephtha was 
judge of Israel. The history of this war, and 
the misfortunes of the Grecian princes engaged 
in it, on their return home after taking the city, 
are related in two long poems, written by a very 
celebrated poet called Homer, who lived many 
years after the event had taken place, and 
therefore, though the account he gives is very 
entertaining, we are not to give credit to every 
thing in it. Homer himself was an extraordi-* 
nary man. He was blind, and maintained him- 
self by travelling from one city to another, 
recidng or singing his poem on the siege of 
Troy, which is now caUed the Iliad ; or that 
on the return of the princes home, called the 
Odyssey. Crowds flocked to listen to him, and 
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POBMB OF HOMBR. 9 

yet it is said that he Hved and died very poor : 
nor was it known where he was bom; and 
hence^ afker his deaths seven cities disputed 
with one another as to which of them was enti- 
tled to the honour of haying given birth to so 
great a man. Hence^ a witty writer took occa- 
sion to make the following epigram :— 

" S«vea cities now contend for Homer dead, 

T]inMi£h wbich, when liring, Homtr begged hie bread.'' 
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CHAP. 11. 

SENIAN WAR* 

The moet remarkable cities in Greece after 
the time of tlie Trojan var^ ware Lacedemon 
and Athens; Lacedemon^ called also Sparta^ 
was the capital of a district named Laconia^ 
situate in the south of Peloponnesus; Athens 
was the capital of Attica^ a state in another 
part of Greece. The history of both these 
states is extremely curious and entertaining. 
We shall begin with the first mentioned^ be« 
caus^ it was the older of the two. 

Few of the states of Greece had kings at this 
time. They were mostly governed by rulers^ 
chosen by the people, sometimes for a year, 
sometimes for a longer time. Countries which 
are governed in this manner are called repub- 
lics. Lacedemon, however, was one of the few 
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HJSTOI^T OF LYaUB4H78. 11 

stat^ iyhich had a kingly goverajoaent. Bui; 
what is very extrawdinary^ instead of one king» 
as is the case in most oountri^ ^m r^ of» the 
Laoedemoniaas always had two. The reason of 
this was as fi^ows :-— One of their kings, when 
^e died, left two sons after him, twins, so Hke, 
thai; even tbeir voucher oould xiot teU which was 
th^ elder. It was therefore settled* in order to 
{Kreyent disputes, that tli^ shoiJd both be kings 
together. 

T^ Ddoniier of settling the question c^ not 
answer. The kings wene but too a{^ to qnanei 
with eaoh o|;her ; and, as some of the people 
took part with tme, and some with the other, 
idii^utes became rery frequent. To put an end 
if) stt^h «i state of things it was at length resolved 
thikt new Jaws should be Biade, ivdiidbi would 
4>btige mery body to eoniiUiet himself with pro^ 
jpriety^ jsnd Lyourgus was chosen to pvepaie 
theee laws, about 884 years be£Mae Christ. 

Lycurgus was a man of great wisdom and 
honesty, and respected by alL His laws, of 
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12 B18T0BT OP LYCUBOUd. 

which we are about to give some aooount^ pirove 
his wisdom. The following circumstance will 
be sufficient Hb show how strict he was in his 
notions of honesty. He was brother to one of 
the kings of Sparta^ who died^ leaving behind 
him a son, an infant. The mother of the child, 
a wicked and ambitious woman, sent privalely 
to Lycorgus, to tell him, that if he would marry 
her, she would kill the young child, and then 
they would be king and queen together. Ly- 
curgus, though he was shocked at the proposal, 
yet i^etended to approve of it, and desired her 
to send the in^Euit to him and he would get rid 
of it secretly. • She did so ; hvA, when he had 
the child in safety, instead of putting it to death, 
he carried it into the assembly of the pe(^le in 
his arms, telling them that this was their rights 
f ul king, and calling on. them to swear allegiatice, 
whidi was done accordingly. Thus was this 
wicked woman's horrible design prevented ; and 
Lycurgus managed the affairs of Sparta uatil 
his nephew, the young king, had grown up. 

When he undertook to frame new laws ior lus 
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LAWS OF LYCUBGU8. 13 

native country, he perceived that one of the 
chief oiauses of discontent arose from a few of 
the people being too rich, and most of the rest 
too poor. In order, therefore, to put an end to 
the disputes between them on this account, he 
caused aU the lands to be equally divided, and 
a portion to be given to each family, so that none 
should have more than another : and, in order 
to prevent the rich £rom buying the land from 
the poor, he caused all the money to be made of 
inm, which was so heavy and so cumbersome 
that nobody would be at the trouble of carrying 
it about. He put a stop to the love of eating 
and drinking too much, by obliging the people 
to take their meals together in large common 
rooms, instead of their own houses. By these 
means, every body knew what his neighbour 
was doing, and was ashamed of being seen eat- 
ing or drinking more than was good for health. 

But, above all things, Lycurgus was most anx- 
ious about the education of the children. From 
the time they were able to walk, they were 
taught to bear hardships, to go barefoot, to lie 
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14 8PABTAN EDUCATION. 

on the hard ground^ and not to wear warmer 
clothes in winter than in.(Bomnier, When they 
had grown up to «eyen or ^ht years of age» 
they were sent to 9cbwi», whei« th^y were in- 
structed* not only in reading and writings but 
in running, jumping, wrestling, shoolaiig with 
a bow^ throwing darts sad stores, and whatever 
else could make them s(troog and hardy. 

lliey had ey«9i a eiistwn of ooUectiag the 
grown-up boya onee a year* and floggii^ tb#m 
in public to try which of them eould bear pain 
the best. Tocry wt,«rtodiN^atear, ontheaa 
occasionsj- was IImko^ shaweful ; and some «f 
them were known to die rather than c^nfesa 
that they were hart. Their fatfjiers often stood 
by to enosurage ihemto persevere to the last* 
They became at hist so hardened to pain, that it 
is said* that a %artan b^f haidng on^ stolen a 
fox, and hidden it under his doak, allowed the 
animal to bite him until it ^oawed his bQwelB> 
rather than ^uopTer tibe theft. 

In shorty the great wish of Lycuigua was to 
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to make the /Spartans good MUiers; and Jm 
tuoceeded so irell, dat a Spartan would ratiber 
die tbaii ma awaj. The young wDmennnBre 
abo trained up in the same hardy manner ; so 
that Sparfea was like a city of soldiers, where 
every one wbs ready to fight for his country at 

a moment's warning. 

\ 

One part, however, of the laws of Lycuxgus 
WBSvery disgraceful to htm. TheLaoedemoniaAs 
bad many slaves whom they called Aeibff* These 
poor people were en^lc^red by them to dig the 
ground, to carry burdens, and to do all the 
drudgery, in order {o give their masters mere 
time to practise those exercises that ate neoes* 
isary for a soldier. Not content with treating 
them with great harshness, it was a custom in 
Sparta to put numbers lof thtm to death, who 
liad been guilty of no crisne; merely because 
they were afraid they would become too nu<- 
merous. 

It is net to be supposed that the people were 
pxefidbdon, all at oofie, to ^iveup thfir Smner 
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16 DEATH OF LTCtTBOUS. 

manner of livings and to submit to the strict 
rules which their lawgiver imposed. On the 
contrary^ the change gave rise to much discon- 
tent^ and even some disputes in which blood 
was shed. In one of the riots which took place^ 
the life of Lycurgus was in great danger^ and 
he lost one of his eyes by a blow given him by 
aturbulent young man of the name of Alcan- 
der. However the riot was soon appeased^ and 
the offender given up to Lycurgus^ to be pun- 
ished at his discretion. But this gi:^at man^ in- 
stead of gratifying his revenge or employing any 
severity^ treated him with so much kindness^ 
that he became heartily ashamed of what he had 
done^ aild ever after was one of the lawgiver's 
warmest friends and supporters. 

Lycurgus^ when he had made his Haws as per- 
fect as he could^ called the people together^ and 
telling them he was going to travel^ obliged 
them to take an oath to observe them till his 
return. He then left the city and went to the 
island of Crete, where, it is said, he starved 
himself to death, and ordered his body to be 
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MBaeSMIAN WAR. 17 

burned and the ashes thrown into the sea, lest^ 
if his bones had been carried back to Sparta, his 
countrymen should think that diey were no 
longer obliged to keep their oath. 

These laws made the Lacedemonians the most 
warlike nation in Greece. An oppcnrtunity at 
length offered of proving their strength. About 
740 years before Christ, and ten years after the 
famous city of Rome was founded by Romulus, 
they had a quturel with the Messenians who 
inhabited the part of Peloponnesus joining to 
theirs, and they sent an army to conquer them. 
The Messenians, however, were also a very 
brave people, and resolved to suffer every kind 
of hardship rather than submit to the Lacede- 
monians. 

Here it is necessary to mention, that the 
Greeks, like the Phenidans from whom they 
came, were idolaters. Nay, so foolish were 
they, as to imagine that their wooden or stone 
gods could tell them what was to happen in fu- 
ture times; and, therefore, heft^e they com- 
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sent one T jrteiu^ a pow lame schoolmaster^ wlio 
had never seen a battle in his life, and was re- 
markable only for writing verses. When he ar- 
rived, the Lacedemonians laughed at him, but 
they would not send lum back ; for, like the 
Athenians, they also were afraid their gods 
would be offended with them for so dcong. 

Notwithstanding their new general, they were 
defeated several times by Anstomenes, and 
were on the point of marching their army out 
of the country, and leaving the Messenians to 
themselves, when Tyrteus, by reciting to them 
his poems which he had written in praise of 
courage and glory, rcmsed up such a spirit among 
them, that they resolved to try one battle more. 
They were victorious, and the Messenians were 
again made slaves. 

Anstomenes, however, did every thing that 
a brave general and a good man could do, to 
defend his country ; and several extraordinary 
stories are told of his valour and sufferings. 
At one time he was taken prisoner, with fifty 
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of his followers^ and thrown into a deep pit : 
all but himself were killed by the &11. On re- 
oovering his senses^ he perceived a wild animal 
near him which had crept in to devour the dead 
bodies. He immediately laid hold of its tail^ 
and the terrified creature made for the hole 
through which it had entered^ dragging Aristo- 
menes after it> so that he was enabled to force 
his way through it also^ and thus made his es- 
cape. At another time he is said to have es- 
caped^ by making his guards drunk^ and then 
killing them with their own swords. It is also 
said that he killed m(»*e than three hundred 
liscedemonians in battle with his own hand. 

But all his exertions were in vain. Their 
principal city was taken : the wretched inhabi- 
tants submitted to the conquerors^ and were 
made slaves^ but the greater part determined 
to quit the country where they could not live in 
freedom^ and going on board their ships^ sailed 
to Sicily, where they built a city which they 
called Messene. It is situate on the strait that 
separates Sicily from Italy, and not only still 
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. reftaitts the name wbioh whs then beBtOwed on 
it, but hoA ako giren its appdlatkm to the strait 
tf hich turn goes by the name of the strait of 
Messina. Aristomenes escaped to the king ci 
Cyprus, whose daughter ht had mattied ; and 
lired there in hcmourable retirement, pitied and 
respected by all who were acquainted with 
what he had done md what he had suffered fw 
his country. 
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CHAP. III. 

ORIOIK OP ATHENS — LAWS OP SoflbN — TYRANNY OP 
PISlSTRATtJS — ^BANISHMENT OP HIPPIA8. 

Hating said so much of the history of Lace-* 
demon^ we mngt now proceed to tell what hap« 
p^Ded in Athens during the some time. Athens^ 
we have abeady said^ was, next to Lacedemon, 
the greatest city in Ghreece. It Was the capitid 
of Attica, a small district which is separated 
from the Peloponnesus by an ann of the 
caUfld the Snonic Gulf, iww the Golf of £n. 



His district was first peopled by a colony 
which had been brought from Egypt by Gec^ops, 
1556 years before Christ; and he is said to 
iiare been the first king of the country. ^ 

Nothing very, remarkable is related in hi^^i 
tory of this peofde, until the reign of Coidrus^ 
During his timc^ an army £nm Pelopimnesos 
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marched into Attica^ with the intention of 
taking the city. The Athenians^ as usual^ 
sent to consult the oracle^, in order to know in 
what manner they should defend themselves, 
and they were told by the priest, that the army 
whose general should be first killed^ would defeat 
the other. The Peloponnesians, therefore^ gave 
strict orders to all their soldiers, to be particu- 
larly careful not to attack Codrus, who was 
general, as well as king of the Atheipans. But 
he, when he heard* the answer of the oracle, 
immediately thrwii^<off his royal robes^ and, 
sing liimself like a poor countryman, with 
idle of faggots on his back, and a hatchet 
hand^ went^ as if by chance, into the 
of the Peloponnesians, who took no notice 
him, thinking he was come to sell his %ood 
to tlieir soldiers. While he was walking about 
in the camp, he contrived to jostle against a 
|}oldier, and wound him with his hatchet ; upon 
which the soldier turned on him in a rage, and 
killed him on the spot. The Athenian^, on 
hearing of his death, sent for his body, that 
they might bury it in a manner becoming a 
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king; tctr ike people of tiieie countries were 
yery particular as to the burying of tiieir dead. 
Whoa the Pelopennasians found that the person 
wko had been killed, was king of Athens, they 
thou^t that the answer of the ocade was ful- 
fitted^ and that they wonld certeinly be defeat- 
ed if they fo«^ the Atbeniana ; they there- 
Are marohed back with the mammt speed into 
ibeir own coontry. 

The Athenians tboi]^}it that no one was w'or- 
iby of reigning after Codfua. I^erefote, in- 
stead of dhoosing a new king, they appointed 
a gorermtt, or, as they oalled him, an arc^on, 
to aot instead of a king. Thus Athens became 
a re|wUic, whidi is the name giren to a nation 
that has no king. The archon at first conti- 
nued to govern during his life, but afterwards 
he was chosen every year. The name of their 
first archon was Medsn, the son of Codrus. He 
governed about 1070 years before Christ. 

The Athenians, as well as the Lacedemonians, 
suffered greatly from, the want of good regula- 
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tions. They therefore resolved to follow the 
example which this latter people had set theni> 
and to have written laws> so that every one 
might know beforehand what was wrongs and 
what was right. After some time^ Draco was 
chosen to make these laws. Now Draco was a 
very just^ but a very harsh man ; he thought 
that every crime^ the smallest as well as the 
greatest^ should be punished widi equal seve- 
rity; '' for^" said he^ " the smallest crime is an 
offence against the law^ and therefore should be 
punished with deaths and I know of no greater 
punishment for the greatest." But his severity 
had an e£[ect directly contrary to what he in- 
tended. For when it was known that a poor 
starving wretch^ who stole' a cabbage from his 
neighbour's garden^ was to be put to deatii as 
well as the greatest murderer^ nobody would 
complain of him^ and thus crimes became more 
frequent^ instead of being fewer. 

Thus matters went on from bad to worse^ 
until at last the Athenians^ weary of living in 
such a^$tate^ applied to a very celebrated man 
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named Solon^ who was equally admired for bis 
jnstice as Draco> but was mucb more amiable 
in his dispositdon. Several stories are told in 
history of Solon^ in proof of his wisdom and 
his good-nature. Indeed he was so celebrated 
fi>r the former of those qualities^ that he was 
generally accounted the first of the seven wite 
men of Greece. 

Perhaps^ before we proceed with an account 
of the manner in which new laws were made 
for Athens^ it may be useful to give a short 
account of these wise men. In the times of 
which we are speakings books w^re very scarce 
and, dear ; and^ therefore^ those who were anx« 
ious to acquire knowledge^ had to travel to the 
places where learned men livedo in order to con- 
verse with them. About the time in which 
Solon lived, there were seven such persons who 
gave up their whole time and thoughts to ac- 
quire knowledge, and to instruct others. The 
following are their names and places of abode : 

Ist, Solon, of whom we have already spoken. 
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^ Tkales^ a native of Miktiu in Asia Minor. 
He deroted himself to the study of mathema- 
tics, aad similar nseftil arts. It is sidd that he 
taught the Egyptians hem to measure the 
height of their famous p3rrAmids^ by settmg a 
staff upright^ and obserring the moment at 
which the shadow was the length of the staffs 
and then measuring the shadow ei the p3rramid^ 
which^ of course^ was as long as the pyramid 
itself. 3d> Chilo^a Lacedemcmian^ who is said 
to hare died of joy on hearing that his son had 
won the prise ni bo:dng at the Oljrmpio games 
-^-a kind oi death* not rery creditable to a wise 
man. 4thj Pittacus^ ci Mytdene^ the capital 
of Ledbo8> an island in the figean seci. He was 
(^u>sen governor or tyrant of his native dty, 
by the townsmen ; but^ after holding the office 
ten years^ he gave it up to liiem again, dtii 
and 6th5 Bias and Cleobulus> of whom little 
is known. 7^> P^iand^^ tyrant of Corinth. 
He is said /to have invited the rest (3i the wise 
men to spend some time with him> during which 
they employed themselves in proposing useful 
questions to eadi other. For instance^ one of 
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them asked his fellows which was the best kind 
of govemmeut. Each gave the answer he 
judged best^ but Solon's was most approved of ; 
for he said ; " that government was ^e best, in 
which an injury to the poorest man was consi- 
dered an offence against the state." 

Amcmgst other visits, Solon once paid one to 
Thales, smd during their conversation he asked 
him why he never married. Thales made him 
no answer at the time, but contrived that a 
stranger should come in a few days after, who 
said that he had just quitted Athens. Solon very 
naturally asked him, what was the latest news 
from his native city; on which the other replied, 
that every body there was lamenting the death 
of a very fine young man, the only son of a 
respectable citizen. Solon's curiosity was now 
raised, and, on asking anxiously what was this 
citizen's name, the stranger, after some delay, 
as if recollecting himself, said that it was Solon. 
This news^ as may be supposed, filled Solon 
with the greatest grief, until Thales relieved 
his mind by telling him that the whole was a 

c2 
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oontrivanoe of Ms own in coder to slm^ him 
that his reason for not numrying •mrn, to prtrext 
the affliction he might be ratposed to^ m case 1^ 
wife or any oi hk ohildrsn eheold die.^ 

At another tine Moa wcdI to vtait CroOdHs, 
king of Ljdia. Ljdia is a part of Asia Minor> 
oear the Egean Se4^ and Cvoefos wns reisiark- 
able not so much lor his goodoots^ ^ his wi»- 
doni> m for his great weallii; so ^at it Was 
usual, in speaking of a person of very great 
riches^ to say, ^ he is as rich as Croesos.^ TM$ 
Jdog prided hanself on his palaces. Ins '6xm 
ftmiiture^ and oamages ; and when Solon ^a»e 
tohim^ he toc^ die greatest {Measure ki show- 
ing him all his tnawa^i ; iftor Nt^ikh he i^ed 
him wlwm he ikiaa^ the happiest man he had 
errer met^ not doubtitog bnt ^at ^Solon wonM 
name hianetf. How«¥er he was disappohited. 
Solon was too honest to say what he did not 
thhik, and^ tiket«lbre, so &r ffxim tdl^ Croe^ 
sua lAiat he tboa^t him hsq^ becfiOBe he was 
rich, he ansxvered ^at f^eflns^ an Atheiiian, 
was the happiest aum he knew ^. ''And who 
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in Telltti the A^nian?** said CioeMifl^ quite 
astonkhed. ^ A poorman^" replied Sakn, ''wlw 
supports himself by the labour of hu haudsy 
and having few wants ca& easily supply them/' 
^ And do Aot f^/tt think me hxppjf^ said Croe- 
sus^ stiU more astonldiftd. ''Alas! greatkii^" 
replied Solon^ ^ no maa ean be called happy 
until hk deith> lor we know not what may be* 
lal us te-nerraw." 

The event showed that Solon was ri^. 
Croesus was afte^rwards conquered and takm 
prisoner by Gyrus, ki^ of Persia, wi» or^ 
deired him to be put to deaXli. While they 
wiare leadhig him to the place c^ execution, 
lie then iteoidbcted Uie conmersation we have 
jtt&% radiated, aod ^ed >oot most ptdously, 
"""ISeien, fMmty SclmV* as mudi as to say. Oh 
S^onl yo^^^tferedght in not calling me hi^py, 
vnlal y^ had laiown how my lile would eod. 
Cyrus, heans!^ las prisoiMr repeat the name of 
8dkm«e<»ften> was cmHkms to know the cause, 
and, on being told, lie w aseo s trnck with it, that 
he pardoned (ktoesos a»d vevtSMd «o him aome of 
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iiis kingdom. Thus Solon had the merit of sav- 
ing one king's life^ and of checking the crudty 
of another. 

Many other stories of the same kind are told 
of this wise man, but we must pass them over 
to proceed on our history. When he began to 
make his laws^ he perceived that one great 
cause of the misery of the Athenians was, that 
the poor owed a great deal of money to the rich^ 
who treated them very harshly when they could 
not pay them. He therefore forgave the poor 
people their debts^ and at the same time raised 
the value of the money. Thus the poor man 
was relieved^ and the rich man fancied Imnself 
more wealthy. Among other things he forbid 
any one to receive money with his wife when he 
married her^ for he said that it was a shameful 
thing to marry for money and not for love. He 
•made no law against parricides, a name given 
to those who kill their father or mother; for 
he said that it was impossible that a son could 
raise his hand against the parent that had given 
him life^ and reared him during his infancy. 
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But he was reatj severe agaliist idleaen ; every 
one at Athens was bound to give an aoooont of 
tiie manner in which he w i p por t ed himself; and 
a son was not required to support his father in 
want^ in case he had not instmcted him when 
jeiing in some useful art. 

When 8ohm had completed his lawB> he 
obliged the dtixens to take an oath to observe 
them hr an hundred years, and then set out to 
travel^ in order to increase his stock of know* 
ledge^ for it was a favourite saying of his that 
no one was too old to learn. During his absence, 
the Athenians renewed their quarrels, and at 
length Pios^ratus, one of the principal men in 
the city, made himself king, or, as he was called, 
tyrant of Athens. He managed to do this very 
artfully. At first he pretended to be a great 
friend to the -ptople, and to protect them against 
any that attempted to do them injury. He af- 
t&cwards caused himself secretly to be wounded 
in several parts of his body, and then had hint* 
edf carried all }»leeding into the marl^-plaoe, 
idierehe told the people, who flocked about him 
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to know the cause^ tliat he had been thus treated 
by some of their enemies^ f<nr taking their part. 
They foolishly gave credit to his story^ without 
pausing to enquire whether it was true or not^ 
and ordered a guard of fifty men to protect him. 
He gradually increased the number of the 
guards until at iast^ with their help^ he seized 
upon the strongest part of the town called the 
citadel. The people saw their folly when it was 
*too hte, for Pisistratus was now so powerful^ 
that no (me ventured to oppose him. 

At the same time it must be confessed that 
. he governed the people with great mildness. 
He took pains to have them instructed ; he built 
a public library^ and threw open his fine gar- 
dens an4 pleasure grounds for their amusement. 

After his deaths his two sons Hippias and 

Hipparchus made themselves kings or tyrants 

in his stead. But they were neither so good 

nor so fortunate as their father. Hipparchus^ 

» the younger^ was killed by two young men 

, named Hannodius and Aristogeiton^ in revenge 

ft". 
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for his ill-treatment of the sister of one of them. 
Hippias^ hearing of his brother's untimely deaths 
behaved with great cruelty to all those whom he 
suspected of having assisted in it. It is said 
that he seized on a woman named Leaena whom 
he suspected, and caused her to be tortured very 
cruelly, in order to fwce her to tell what she 
knew of the plot ; but she, being determined not 
to betray her Mends, and, at the same time, 
afraid that the pain might force her to confess 
against her will, bit off her tongue and spit it in 
the tyrant's face. Hippias was at last driven 
out of Athens ; upon which he went to Sparta, 
hoping to persuade the Lacedemonians to send 
an army with him to Athens, to force the inha- 
habitants to restore him, but they refused to 
interfere ; whereupon, he went to the king of 
Persia, who was then considered to be the most 
powerful monarch in the world ; he was indeed 
the richest : but the suoceeding part of this his- 
tory will show, that riches are of little effect, 
unless joined with wisdom and prudence. Hip- 
pias was well received by Darius who was then 
king ; and employed himself, with but too much 
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succees^ in persuading this m&agaek to invade 
and amqaer Greece^ ho^Hng Uiareby^ that lie 
would be able to recover the tyranny from which 
lie had been driven. Draco lived at the time 
when Joaiah^ who deatn^ed the golden calves 
which had been set up by Jeroboam^ was Idng 
of Judah, 684 yeara be6ire Christy and Solin 
was choeen archcm or chief -^vemor of Athens^ 
in the year B94t befinre Christy when Taiquin 
the elder was king of Rome^ and shordy before 
the Jews were carried away in ci^vity to 
Babylon. 
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CHAP. IV. 

DABIUS INVADES SCYTHIA — ^HIS DISGRACEFUL 
PmOHT— BATTLE OP MARATHON. 

The kingdom of Persia compreliended all 
those countries now known by the names of 
Turkey in Asia^ Persia^and Egypt, togeth^ with 
some others. Its king was the most powerful 
and wealthy prince of his time. Cyrus, com- 
monly called the Great, was the first monarch ; 
we have already had occasion to notice him in 
our account of the adventures of Croesus, king 
of Lydia. The name of the king to whom 
Hippias applied for assistance, was Darius. 
He had several reasons for being offended with 
the Greeks. Some years before, he marched 
at the head of a large army against. th^JScythi- 
ans> a rude and wandering natipn, who inhabit- 
ed all the south of Russia and Independent 
Tahtary. To attack these the Persian army 
proceeded from Asia into Thrace, and crossed the 

D 
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later, or Danabe, by a wooden bridge. Having 
left the lonians (for so the Grecians were called^ 
who followed him from the cities on the sea 
coast of Asia Minor) to guard this bridge, he 
]»ooeeded into the country in quest of the ene- 
my. But his advance was to no purpose, for 
the Scythians still retired before him, carrying 
away all their cattle and provisions. Darius at 
length found himself unable to proceed further, 
as his soldiers were dying through hunger. He 
was at a loss how to act, when messengers very 
unexpectedly came from the king of the coun- 
.try, who, after presenting Darius with a bird, 
a mouse, a frog, and some arrows, departed, 
leaving the Persians to guess at the meaning 
of this mysterious gift. Darius concluded at 
first that the Scythians consented to deliver up 
the earth and water, which was represented by 
the mouse and frog ; as also their cavalry, whose 
swiftness was represented by the birdj toge- 
ther with their arms, signified by the arrows. 
But Gobryas, one of his generals, gave it a dif- 
ferent explanation. '' Know," said he to the 
king of Persia, " that unless you can fly like 
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birds^ or burrow in the eHrth like mice^ or swim 
like frogs^ you can never escape the arrows of 
the Scythians." Gobryas was right; Darius 
was forced to return as he came^ after losing 
many of his soldiers by hunger and fatigue^ 
and was near being cut off altogether. For 
Miltiades^ who commanded part of the lonians 
that guarded the bridge^ on hearing of the king's 
misfortunes^ advised his countrymen to break 
it down, so as to prevent the Persian army 
from ever returning home. His advice was 
not followed, and thus the king was saved. 
Miltiades afterwards made his escape to Greece. 

But Darius was more particularly offended 
with the Athenians. For, when the cities of 
Ionia declared war against him after his flight 
from Scythia,that people sent some troops to their 
assistance, who burned the city of Sardis, the 
capital of Ionia. He was so incensed at this 
act, that he appointed an officer, whose duty it 
was to cry out every day when this monarch 
sat down to dinner, '^ Great king, remember 
the Athenians." 



40 FIRST DEFEAT OF THB PBB6IANS. 

Darius was so certain of being able to mbke 
the Greeks obey his commands^ that when Hip- 
pias came to him to solicit his protection^ he 
sent messengers into Greece to tell the Athe- 
nians that, if they wished to be safe^ they must 
take back Hippias to be their king. But the 
Athenians were too high-spirited and too fond 
of liberty to submit to such an order^ and there- 
fore prepared to oppose any force which Darius 
should send against them. 

The first army which Darius sent against 
Greece was commanded by Mardonius^ a young 
Persian nobleman^ whose chief merit consisted 
in his having married one of the king's daugh- 
ters. He marched with a large number of sol- 
diers into Thrace^ intending to proceed through 
Macedonia into Greece^ and was accompanied 
by a fine fleet which sailed along the shore^ 
near his army^ to supply it with provisions. 
But Mardonius was never able to penetrate into 
Greece. His fleet was dispersed by a storm while 
endeavouring to sail round Mount Athos^ a lofty 
peninsula in the north of the Egean Sea^ and 
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, many of his ships were 8iink> while the Thra- 
cians fell upon him by land^ and slaughtered a 
great number of his men^ so that he was obliged 
to return home in disgrace. Darius afterwards 
appointed Datis and Artaphemes^ two skflfiil 
generals^ to oommand another army^ and so con- 
fident was he of success^ that he caused them to 
take over chains and fetters to put on the Athe* 
nians whom they were to bring as prisoners to 
him. But the event turned out very differ- 
ently. 

There were at this time among the Athe- 
nians some very brave and skilfiil men who 
determined to undergo every danger rather than 
suffer their country to be conquered by the 
Persians. The most celebrated were Miltiades, 
Aristides^ and Themistodes. Of the first of 
these we shall have occasion to speak more 
particularly hereafter. Aristides was so re- 
markable for. his honesty, that his fellow-citi- 
zens gave him the surname of Just. But the 
Athenians were a giddy and ungrateful people ; 
for they banished bint, that is, they drove him 
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from their dtj, out of envy. The method by 
whidi they proceeded to banish a persoa was 
very curious : it was called ostracism. Every 
citizen wrote on a piece of an oystershell the 
name of the person whom he wished to lucwt 
banished, and, if more titan live thousand 
persons voted in this manner against any dti- 
zen> he was driven firom the city. 

It is said that, upon this occasion, a country- 
man who could not write, and did not know 
Aristides except by name, came up to him, 
and asked him to write down the name of Aris- 
tides on his shell. ^^Why," said Aristides, 
^^ what injury has he done you that you wish 
to have him banished ?" " Oh," rallied the 
country-fellow, '^he never iiijured me; I do 
not even knew him ; but I am tired with hear- 
ing every one praise him for his justice." The 
person thus sentenced remained in banishment 
for ten years. From this anecdote we may 
learn tQ what a height the passion of ^ivy will 
proceed. Would it not have been better to 
endeavour to imitate tiie virtue of Aristides, 
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tlian to drive him oat lest his good oonduct 
ahould expose tibe vioee of bis fellow-citizttiis. 

Themistodes was of a different character* 
80 far from Taluing himself on his justdce^ he 
was accastomed to saj, when he was a judge^ 
that he would never sit in a coart of justice in 
which his friends should not obtain more &vour 
than his enemies. An expression most unbe^ 
coming a judge. He had, however several qua- 
lities which raised him very high in the opini(»i 
oi his countrymen. He was a good officer, and 
peculiarly well acquainted with the method of 
governing a country, and of persuading thepeople 
to act as he wished. When he heard that the 
king of Persia was preparing to send an army 
to conquer Greece, he prevailed <m the people 
of Athens to build a great number of ships, and 
to these they af^erwj^ds owed their safety. 

In the mean time Datis and Artaphemes led 
their fleet and army across the Egean Sea. 
Th^ fleet consisted of .six hundred ships and 
their army of one-hiMidred and twenty thousand 
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men. Confident of vietory they sent before 
them to Athens and Laoedemon, messengers^ or 
as they were styled^ heralds^ to call upon the 
people of these cities to gire earth and water to 
the great king^ as tokens that they yielded up 
their country both by land and sea. The 
Grecians were so enraged at this message that 
they flung the heralds^ one into a pit and the 
other into a well> desiring them to take land and 
water thence if they wished. This act deserves 
great blame^ for heralds were always allowed to 
pass unhurt to and iiom any city to which they 
had been sent. 

The Persian army, after having seized all the 
islands in the Egean Sea, and particularly that 
of Euboea, now called Negropont, a large and 
fertile island lying abng the coast of. Attica, 
landed at Marathon, a village about ten miles 
from Athens. When the people of this city 
heard of their approach they applied to Sparta 
for assistance. The Spartans promised to send 
soldiers, but they did not arrive in time, owing 
to a fodiish opinion that it would be unlucky to 
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allow their troops to inarch horn the city 
before the new moon. The Athenians^ there- 
fore^ had nothing to depend upon but their 
oourage> their patriotism^ and an army <^ ten 
thousand men; to which^ however^ the small 
neighbouring town of Platea added a thousand 
more. 

This army was led on by ten generals^ who 
took the command every day in turn. A very 
bad method indeed, for the orders giren by one 
general to-day were liable to be contradicted 
by another to-morrow. Aristides> howerer, 
ccmtrived to do away this defect, for, when the 
day came on which it was his turn to act as 
general, he gave up his command to Miltiades, 
and persuaded the others to do the same. 

Miltiades drew up his litde army so that it 
could not be surrounded by the enemy. Behind 
him was a high hill, and he caused a number of 
trees to be cut down on each side, so as to pre- 
vent the Persiai» frcnn attacking him there. 
When all was ready, the trumpet gave the 
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sigiial>and the Athonians nubed on th^ ^leiny 
like men determined to conquer or to parish. 
After ft long stroggle^the Ttdour of the Grecians 
preyailed, the Persians gave way> and wore 
saved only by escaping to thdr ships and put- 
ting to sea in the utmost confusion. Ajitrange 
story is told of a Grecian soldier named Giae- 
girus : it is said that he seised a Persian ship 
with his r^t hand, and> whem that was cut off, 
g^rasped it with the left; when this hand also 
was cut off, he dung to it with his teedi and 
held it till he exjMred. 

The news of this great victory was brois^tto 
Athens by one of the soldiers, who, after the 
toil of the battle, ran the whole way to be the 
first to convey the good nei«^ On arriving at 
the city gate he had only strength left to say, 
'^ rejoice, we triumfdi," and dropped down dead. 
Aristides the Just was left behind on the field 
of battle to guard the rich spoils that were found 
in the Persian camp. Amcmg these was a large 
block of marble which the Persians had brought 
with th^n to carve into a trophy or memorial of 
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their expected victory. ~It was, however, put to 
4h6 same use by the Athenians, who formed it 
Into a statue of Nemesis, the goddess, who, ac* 
cording to their false religion, was supposed to 
ponjsfa msolenoe and pride. 

Nothing now remained for the Athenians but 
to reward their general To do this they caused 
a picture to be painted by a celebrated artist 
named Polygnotus, in which Ifiltiades was re- 
presented standing in the firont c^ the other 
generals, and ^icouraging his sddiers. This 
was thought to be the highest honour they could 
confer on him. The painter was so much 
pleased at being selected to execute the picture 
that he refused to accept of payment, and the 
eitisetiSy not to be outdmie in generosity, made 
a decree, that whenever he came to Athens, he 
should be entertained at the public expense. 

But the AUienians, though brave, were fickle 
and ungrateful ; their treatment of Miltiades 
proves this : he was sent with a fleet, to con- 
quer those islands in the Egean Sea which had 
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sufamitted to the Peodaiis. While endeavour- 
ing to take ParoB^ one of them^ a wood hap- 
pened to take fire on a vne^hbouring island 
Miltiades thought it to be a signal to the peo- 
ple of Faros that the Persian fleetj which was 
much more numerous than his own, was coming 
to assist them, and he therefore sailed away. 

The Athenians conceived that he had been 
bribed by the Persians to act in this manner. 
On his return home, therefore^ they tried and 
condemned him to death : but afterwards, 
changing his sentence in consequence of his past 
services, they ordered him to pay a large sum 
of money. He was not rich enoa^ to pay it 
They therefore threw him into a prison, where, 
after lingepng some time, partly hwan a wound 
he had received fighting for the very peo];de who 
now treated him so harshly, and partly from 
confinement and anguish of mind, he died. Such 
was the end of the man who gained a most 
splendid and unexpected victory, by which he 
secured the liberty of his country.- 
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As the Grecians owed their success in the 
subsequent war against the Persians chiefly to 
their skill at sea^ it may not be useless here to 
give some description of their ships^ or as they 
called them, galleys. These galleys were long 
and narrow ; high in the fronts which was cal- 
led the prow, and in the stem cnr poop. They 
were moved forward chiefly by oars. The row- 
ers sat on each side, to the number of fifty or 
more, and were placed in two or three rows or 
tiers, one above another, so that the seat of the 
lower row served as a resting-place for the feet 
of those of the upper. When the men pulled 
all together, they drove the galley forward with 
wonderful swiftness. The fighting men were 
placed on the prow and poop, armed with jave- 
lins, arrows, and slings. In the front of the 
galley, under water, a strong iron spike project- 
ed, called a rostrum or beak, which, in battle, 
they drove against the side of the enemy's ship 
and sometimes sunk it with one blow. The 
galleys had one or two masts, with a large sail 
on each, but, as the Grecians could not steer by 
the compass, they depended more on their oars 
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tlian their sails. They also used tiieir sail-yards 
to annoy the enemy, by hanging to the end of 
them a very heavy ball of lead or iron called a 
dolphin, and when the two galleys came so dose 
that the sail-yard of the one stretched over the 
deck of the other, a man cut away the dolphin, 
which dropped down and forcing its way throng 
the deck and hull, often made such a leak at 
soon to sink the vessel. 
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CHAP. V. 

XTSKKKB IHTADES GBBEOE — SATTZiB OF THSRMOPT- 
LAB — ^LEONIBAS AND HIS SPABTANB — BATTLES 
OV KALAMIS AND PLATEA — ^FLIGHT OF XBBXBS. 

\ 

Dabius would have seat another army larger 
than the former into Greece^ if he had not been 
prev^ited by death. His son Xerxes became 
king of Persia in his stead; and> like him> 
made preparations to conquer tiiis country. But 
before he proceeded to do so, he assembled all 
his nobles, as if to c<msult them whether or no 
he should undertake the war. Most of them, 
knowing that Xerxes himself wiidied to do so, 
advised him by eH means to persevere in his de* ' 
termination to imitate his fether's example, a8« 
snringhim that no people could oppose his wealth 
and power. Artabanus, his unde, was the only 
person who had courage to i^eak his mind free- 
ly. He told the king that the Greeks were a 
hardy,, warlike people, that they had already de-* 
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stroyed two armies of tlie Persians^ and advised 
him to be content with the wealth and domini- 
ons he enjoyed at present^ lest^ by grasping at 
more> he might lose what he now possessed. 

Xerxes^ although he had asked his unele's 
opinion as well as those of his other courtiers, 
was highly offended at him for speaking candid- 
ly what he thought. He told him that were hs 
not his uncle, he would have punkhed him for 
it ; that he was determined to perserere, and 
that he had dreams which assured him of suc- 
cess. Such are the effects of flattery ! E^ings 
accustomed to it cannot bear to be told the 
truth. 

When Xerxes had collected soldiers and ships 
from all parts oi his extensive dominions^ he 
marched at their head to tl^ Hellespont. This 
strait, now called the Dardanelles, connects tl^ 
Egean Sea with the Pr(^K»itus^ and divides Asia 
hem Europe. Xerxes resolved to build a bridge 
across the strait, a work oi great difficulty, as 
the channel was mote than a mile broad, igid the 
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current rapid. While this wds doings he took a 
view of his troops and fleet, which he surveyed 
from an eminence near the shore. The number 
of all t(^ther is said to have amounted to more 
than five millions of souls. Xer:(e8 was at first 
filled with the greatest pride on beholding this 
spectacle. His heart swelled within him at the 
thought that he was master €i the lives of so 
iQany oE his fellow-creatures ; but he shortly- 
after burst into tears on reflecting that out of so 
many men not one would be alive in an hundred 
years. And yet he, by forcing th^n into a war 
against a people whose oidy wish was to live in 
freedom, was the cause that most of these counts 
less thousands would be cut off long before the 
time appointed to them in the course of nature. 

Xerxes was a cruel and fbcdish prince. When 
his bridge was finished, a storm swept it away ; 
upon which he ordered the workmens' heads to 
he struck off: this was cruel, for they could not 
be answerable for the fury of the elements. He 
also ordered the sea to be scourged, and fetters 
to be thrown into it : this was the extrepie of 
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folly. He then caused two other bridges to be 
built stronger than the former. His army cross- 
ed over one of these^ and his ba^^age over the 
other. It is said^ for we do not pretend to 
Touch for the truth of the f act^ that the soldiers 
were seven days and nights in passing it, al- 
though their officers hastened them over with 
scourges^ a cruel mode used in Perna of enforc* 
ing obedienee to harsh and oppressive Gsd&ts. . 

The following is another instance of this 
weak monardi's folly. His father'? fleet had 
been shipwrecked in sailing round Mount Athos, 
a lofty promontory of Thrace at the north of the 
Egean Sea. To prevent a similar accident 
befalling his own ships, he determined to cut a 
canal across it : in doing which he spoke in this 
manner to the mountain, as if it had been a 
living being ; '^ Athos, thou aspiring mountain, 
do not dare to put any obstacles in the way (^ 
my workmen ; if you do, I will hew thee down 
and cast thee headlong into the sea." Thia he 
wfflit on, thinking that nothing could presume to 
interrupt his progress. He mardied through 
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Thiaee mul Macedonia into Thessalj^ and 
thought himself sure of penetrating into the 
midst ci Greece without meeting an enemy. 
But he was dejilorably mistak^i. 

When the Grecittos were informed of the 
mighty preparations making in Persia to sub* 
due their country^ they sent> as usual^ to the 
oracle of Apollo at Delphi^ to know how they 
were to act. The priests informed them that> if 
they wished to be victorious^ one of the kings of 
Sparta must die. You may here observe how 
cruel the answers were which the priests put 
into the mouths of their false gods. Evay one 
of t^e oracles of which we have made mention 
in this history recommended the death of a 
human being. Tieonidas was one of the kings 
df Sparta when this reply, was given^ and he 
immediately took the command of the army and 
led them on agaii^t the enemy, with a determi- 
nation to lose his life for his country. He took 
his post at Thermc^ylae, a narrow passage 
leading frmn Thessaly into Greece, between a 
mountain and the sea> where a few brave men 
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could make head against the assaults of a very 
numerous army. 

When Xerxes arrived near this spot he was 
astonished to find his progress stopped by a 
handfiil of men. He remained quiet lor a few 
days^ in order to give them time to reflect cm 
their rashness in presuming to make a stand 
against his innumerable forces ; aiid, when he 
found that they did not move> he sent a herald 
to them^ desiring them to give up their arms. 
Leonidas coolly answered by desiring him to come 
and take them. He then in a rage ordered 
such of his soldiers as had lost any of their 
relations at the battle of Marathon, to advance 
and revenge their death ; but they were quickly 
driven back with loss and disgrace. He then 
ordered the immortal band, consisting of ten 
thousand of the bravest Persians, to advance 
c^ainst the Greeks. They were equally un- 
successful. Thus for two days did this little 
band of heroes set at defiance all the power of 
Persia, and would have continued so to do, but 
that a countryman, being bribed by the Persians, 
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pointed out a secret path over the moontaiiis^ 
tlirou^ which Xerxes sent a lai^e body of men 
to come upon the Grecians behind. 

When Leonidas found that his little band was 
thus surrounded^ he ordered all the rest of his 
army to retire and save themselves for better 
times ; keeping with himself only three hundred 
Spartans^ whose laws forbid them to turn their 
backs on an enemy^ and some other soldiers of 
different cities, who preferred to die rather than 
desert their leader. Leonidas did^ not now wait 
for the assault of the Persians. Having drawn 
up his little troop^ he exhorted them to dine 
dteerfully^ for that to-night they must sup with 
Pluto. Pluto was the fabulous god who was 
supposed to preside over the souls of the dead. 
The meaning of Leonidas therefore was^ that 
they would aU perish that night. When that 
time came on> he marched down to the Persian 
camp^ and forced his way into the midst of it. 
His object was to attack the king's tent> and to 
seize or kill him before he was prepared for his 
defence. But the extent of the camp and the 
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dsrkness of the night prevented him. For a 
length of time he proceeded onwards^ routing or 
destroying all before him^ until the dawning of 
the day betrayed the smallness of the number 
of his followers. They were- attacked by the 
Persians on every side, until at lengthy fatigued 
with incessant fightings and rather weary with 
conquering than conquered^ they were cut to 
pieces. Two only escaped out of the whole 
band^ and these coi their return to Sparta were 
treated with the greatest contempt for having 
chosen rather to save their lives them to die for 
their country. No person would speak to them 
or afford them the smallest assistance ; so that 
at last one of them killed himself in despair. 
Th^ other indeed acted a wiser part: he submit- 
ted to the punishment^ until he had an oppor- 
tunity of wiping off his disgrace by extraordi- 
nary acts of courage in a subsequ^it battle. 
The body of Leonidas was found under a heap 
of the dead^ and Xerxes^ in order to revei^ 
himself for his losses by loading it with insult^ 
caused it to be hung up on a cross. Little did 
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he think that he was thus only making his own 
disgrace more public 

When the Athenians heard that the Persians 
had penetrated into Greece, thej quitted their 
dtjy and with their wives and children went on 
board their ships. They took this step, as in- 
deed most others, by the advice of Themist6cles. 
When the news of Xerxes' intention to invade 
Greece was known, the Athenians sent to con- 
sult the oracle at Delphi, how they were to act. 
The answer given them was " that they should 
defend themselves by wooden walls." Some 
of the unthinking citizens persuaded'themselves 
that by wooden walls were meant the barricades 
which defended the Acropolis, or citadel of 
. Athens. But Themistocles penetrated into the 
secret meaning of the oracle, and having proved 
that ships were meant, persuaded his country- 
men to set apart the profits of some silver-mines 
in the neighbourhood to build a number of ships. 
The people had the good sense to follow his ad- 
vice; so that, by the time the Persians came, 
the Athenian fleet was so numerous as to amount 
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to two thirds of the whole that was collected 
from all the sea-ports of Greece. They now 
felt the benefit of his counsels : yet many show- 
ed great reluctance to leave their houses^ their 
temples, and the tombs of their forefathers ex- 
posed to the insults of the barbarians, and re- 
fused to go on board until Cimon, the son of 
Miltiades, set them the example. It should 
have been mentioned that when Miltiades died 
in prison, the people would not allow his body 
to be buried, until the money which he had been 
sentenced to pay had been given them. Cimon 
never desisted, until he had collected enough by 
borrowing from his friends, and thus obtained 
permission to bury his father. On the present 
occasion he was seen to go at the head of a 
troop, of his young companions, with his horse's 
bridle in his hsmd, and to hang it up as an offer- 
ing in the temple of Minerva, hereby signifying 
that he had no farther occasion for his horse; 
then, turning to the port, he was the first to go 
on board, while the surrounding citizens, struck 
with his piety and determination, silently fol- 
lowed his example. The men able to fight re- 
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mained in the ships. The old men> women and 
children were carried to Traezene^ a town in 
the Peloponnesus^ where they were most hospi- 
tably received. They were lodged and fed, the 
children were educated^ and> it is even said, that 
a piece of ground was set apart for their exer- 
cise and amusement. 

In the mean time Xerxes, haying succeeded 
in passing the strait of Thermopylse, as already 
described, adiranced without opposition to 
Athens. It is said that a party of his army, 
which he sent to plunder the temple of Apollo 
at Delphi, was entirely destroyed hy huge • 
pieces of rocks that fell upon them from the 
precipices on eacii side of the steep ascent to the 
mountain where this celebrated building was 
situate. While Xerxes was continuing his 
march, he asked some deserters from Arcadia 
who had joined his army, what the Grecians 
were then doing. He was greatly surprised on 
being told that, so far from showing any appre- 
hensions at the approach of his army, they were 
engaged in celebrating the Olympic games ; his 
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surprise was increased when he understood that 
the victor's reward was only a crown of olive. 
'' What men must they be/' exclaimed he with 
astonishment^ ^^that are influenced only by 
honour and not by money." 

As the Olympic games were very celebrated^ 
we shall stop the course of our history for a few 
moments to give some further particulars of 
them. Olympia was a city of Elis in the 
western part of the Peloponnesus. It was ce- 
lebrated for a very fine temple of Jupiter. 
Near the temple was a plain^ on which was a 
large level area> surrounded by seats to accom- 
modate the numerous spectators that flocked 
from all parts of Greece. Every fourth year a 
solemn festival was held here in honour of 
Jupiter> which wa^ celebrated by contests^ in 
chariot-racing, foot-racing> wrestlings boxing, 
and throwing quoits. The conquerors at each 
of these games were honoured with a crown of 
olive ; but though this may appear a very tri- 
, vial reward, it was by no Ineans so : for, so 
honourable were these prizes, that the city from 
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which the victor came bestowed great rewards 
and privileges on him when he returned home. 
The prize of the chariot-race was deemed the 
most glorious^ insomuch that kings and princes 
sent their chariots and horses from distant parts 
to contend for it. As books were scarce and 
very dear^ writers used to take advantage of the 
great asseiltiblage from all quarters to recite their 
works, whether in prose or verse. Here it was 
that Herodotus first read in public his celebrated 
history, from which mest of the facts related in 
this account are taken: here also it was that 
Thucydides, the Athenian, struck with a noble 
emulation at the praises bestowed on the father 
of Grecian history, resolved to imitate his ex- 
ample, a resolution which he fulfilled by wri- 
ting an account of the wars which afterwards 
took place between his native city and Lacede- 
mon. This work, now equally famous with that 
of Herodotus, was written by him when banished 
by the ostracism firom his native city. Thus it 
is that the truly noble and virtuous mind turns 
even its misfortunes into profit, and instead of 
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being dejected by calamity^ renders it the means 
of securing the applause of all posterity. 

When Xerxes arrived at Athens and found it 
deserted^ he burnt it> and ordered his fleet to 
proceed to attack that of the Grecians which 
was drawn up at Salamis^ a small island neai^ 
Attica. 

Themistocles> who commanded the Athenians 
at this time^ acted with siM^h prudence and skilly 
that he enabled the Grecian fleets though much 
smaller^ to route that of the Persians. He drew 
up his ships so that they could not be surround- 
ed by those of the enemy> and choosing a time 
when a certain wind blew directly against th^n^ 
he gave the signal for the battle^ and his sailors 
advanced with such ardour^ that the Persians, 
after a severe struggle^ were entirely defeated. 
Among the officers of Xerxes was one woman 
named Artemisia^ queen of Halicamassus^ who 
shewed so much courage that Xerxes said of 
her, that his soldiers behaved like women and 
this woman like a soldier. When the Persian 
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fleet was endeaTouring to escape^ Artemisia^ 
seeing that her ship was closely pursued by one 
of the Grecians, made use of the following 
stratagem: she attadned the nearest of the 
Persian ships as if it had been an enemy, so 
that her pursuer, thinking she had come over 
to the Greeks, gave up the chase. 

Xerxes himself was not in the battle, but 
viewed it from a hill on the shore, where a 
throne was fitted up for his accommodation. 
When he perceived his ships giving way, he 
started up from his seat in an agony of despair, 
and when he found the battle was completely 
lost, he thought oolj of making his escape firom 
Greece. Leaving therefore his army, he set out 
with a few followers to the Hellespont I but here 
again his ill fortune attended him. The bridges 
which he had built with so much labour, had 
been broken by a storm ; and this king, whose 
fleets and armies so lately covered the land and 
sea, was now obliged to oross the strait in a 
wretched fishing boat. He proceeded thence to 
Susa, his capital city, where he shut himself up 
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to ooQoeal his disgrace and mortificatioii^ and 
was at length killed by some of his oWii sub- 
jects. The whole of this mooardi's history 
shows how useless wealth and power is whea not 
directed by prudence ; it also teaches a nation 
not to despair of defending itsdf i^ainst the 
unjust assaults of an invading enemy> however 
powerful 

When Xerxes quitted Greece in this difr- 
graceful manner, he left behind him Mardo- 
mus with three hundred thouramd men; but 
the Grecians, now elated with their victory, 
collected a large army, though still much less 
numerous than his, to drive him out <^ the 
country. The two armies met near Platea, a 
small city at the foot of Mount Cytheron, not 
very far horn Athens and Thebes. Here, while 
they were preparing far a battlet, a dispute 
arose among the Grecians, whidi was near 
causing the troops of the different cities to se- 
parate, the consequence of whidi must have 
been, that the Persians would have subdued 
the whole country without opposition. The 
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dispute^ as is often the case^ arose from a tri- 
fling circmnstance. When an anny is drawn 
out for battle^ the right side of the line is con- 
sidered the most honorable positirai. All the 
army oms^ited to give this post to the Lacede- 
monians^ as being the best soldiers^ but the peo- 
ple of Tegea^ a city in the Peloponnesus^ insist- 
ed that they had a right to the- left 8ide> which 
was thought the next in rank> and which the 
Athenians also claimed. At length Aristides^ 
by his prudetioe and good temper^ put an end to 
the contest. " Place me and my Athenians^" 
said ho to the assembly of generals^ ^' in what 
part of the line you will^ and we will act so as 
to make it the post of honour." This spirited 
4>eechl^fd such an effect that the Athenians 
were left in possession of the place they claim- 
ed. 

It is unnecessary and painful to dwell upon 
the particulars of battles in which so many of 
our fellow oreatures meet with painful^ and often 
Ungering deaths^ leavii^ their wives and chil- 
dren to perish in misery and want. It is enough 
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to say that the Grecian army was completely 
victorious, Mardonins was killed, and the Per- 
sians utterly routed. Those who escaped from 
the iight, after wandering about the country, 
were either killed by the peasants who met 
them, or died of hunger ; so that out of the im- 
mense multitudes that Xerxes brought in^ 
Greece, very few returned home to tell their 
mournful story. 

On the same day that the battle was foii^t 
on land at Platea, the Persian fleet was attack- 
ed and destroyed by the Grecians at Mycale, a 
promontory of Asia Minor, near the island of 
Samos. The most extraordinary circumstance 
relative to it is, that the battle o£ Platea was 
fought in the morning, and the news of it ar- 
rived at Mycale before the evening o£ the same 
day, though the two places were several hun- 
dred miles distant from each other. But the 
truth most probably is; that the Grecian gene« 
ral spread the report of this victory among his 
soldiers, to raise Uieir spirits and encourage 
them to greater exertions. 
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DBATH OF PAU8ANIAS— THEMIST0CLE8 BAia8HSI>— 
EXPLOITS OF CIMON. 

The Athenians being now freed from any 
fear of another attack from Persia^ tamed their 
attention to the rebuilding of their city wall8> 
which had been destroyed in the late war. It 
would scarcely be thought that any objection 
could be made to an undertakii^ so reasonable. 
The Lacedemonians^ however^ objected to it. 
Their excuse was^ that if the walls of Athens 
were rebuilt^ and that the city were again tak* 
en by the Persians^ it would be impossible to 
drive them out of the country again. But the 
truth was^ they began to be jealous of the in- 
creasing power of Athens. They perceived 
that this city had obtained great renown by its 
exertions against the Persians^ that it had tri- 
umphed both by land and sea^ and they feared 
that, if it should be fortified with a strong wall. 
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it might equals if not exceed, their own city in 
power, and become the chief of the Grecian 
commonwealths. They therefore sent messen- 
gers, er as they are called, ambassadors, to re- 
monstrate with the Athenians. 

Themistocles, who was still a leading man at 
Athens, saw through their design, and was re- 
solved to baffle it. The Lacedemonian ambas- 
sadors were told, by his directions, that ambas- 
sadors would be sent in return from Athens to 
assure the Lacedemonians that they need be 
under no apprehensions as to the building of the 
walls. Themistocles was one of these ambassa- 
dors. On setting out, he desired his fellow- 
citizens to hurry on the work with the utmost 
expedition, and also directed the other ambassa- 
dors who were appointed together with him, to 
follow him one after another as slowly as possi- 
ble. When he arrived at Sparta, he said at 
first that he could do nothing till the others 
came. When they had come, and the Spar- 
tans were pressing him for an explanation, stat- 
ing that the walls were actually building, he 
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boldly denied it, and desired them to send con- 
fidential persons to Athens to ascertain the 
trtith. They did so ; but when those persons 
came thither, they were kept there as securities 
to prevent Themistodes and his friends from 
being ill-treated by the Lacedemonians when 
they knew the truth. At length, when he was 
informed that the walls were raised to a height 
sufficient to defend the city, he went boldly to 
the assembly of the Spartans, told them what 
was done, remonstrated with them on the injus- 
tice of their endeavour to secure their own power 
by keeping their allies weak, and warned them 
that any attempt to injure him for the part he 
had taken, would be visited on those Spartans 
who were now in Athens. The Lacedemonians 
saw through the artifice, but it was too late ; 
they therefore c(mcealed their anger, and sent 
home Themistocles with honour. 

While this great man was thus serving his 
country, and raising his own name, Pausanias, 
the king of the Lacedemonians, was acting a 
very different part. He had been so long ac- 
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coBtomed to command^ that he could not bear 
the thoughts of returning home^ where^ accord- 
ing to the r^ulations of Lycurgus^ the kings 
must be as obedient to the law as the meanest 
citizen. He therefore tame to the wicked and 
shameful resolution of betraying the army under 
his command to the king of Persia^ on condition 
he should be made the chieftain under him in 
Greece. The king was rejoiced at the proposal^ 
and not <Mdy assured him that his request should 
be granted^ but promised him a large sum of 
money^ and one of his own daughters in mar- 
riage^ if he succeeded. Many messages passed 
between him and the king on this subject. To 
keep the matter secret^ it was agreed upon that 
tiK slaves who carried the letters from one party 
to the other^ should be put to death as soon as 
they had delivered them. But this horrid ex- 
pedi^it to prevent discovery became the very 
means by which the wicked plot was detected. 

One of these slaves on being sent with a let- 
ter by Pausanias^ having observed that none of 
his fellows who had boen despatched on a simi- 
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lar errand before liim, nev^r returned, he was 
tmnpted to (^pmi the letter, to discover the cause. 
On reading its contents, he went to the Ephori^ 
whose duty it was to inspect into the conduct Of 
the kin^ and revealed the whole to them* — 
These officers would net punish their king cm 
the. mere evidence of a dave. The7«th^^e£ore 
directed him to iy to a temple, cur place of wor- 
^p, as if he was a£Ndd oi being punished fiar 
having disob^edlub master's oard^rs. Pausanias, 
on hearing this, suspected what was the case, 
and fidlowed hia thither, in order to pevtuade 
him not to discover whaA he knew. Their omi- 
versation was oveiheard by persens purposely 
concealed in the temple, and Pausanias hhn- 
seif would have been seized and punished, had 
he not in turn ded to a temple of Minerva. 
Theee places were held in raeh reqiect that it 
was thon^^ h^^y criminal to force any one 
oat of them^ let his ccmduet be ever so cnlpaUe. 
The Spartans, therefore, suffered him to remain 
there, but they Imilt up the gate of the temple 
and took off the roof, so that this^wretched man 
soon perished through hunger and cold. 
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The fall «f Pausanias brougkt on tlie ruin of 
another gre^t man. Themistocles was accused 
of having been privy to the treachery of the 
other. The fact was that he knew of the trans- 
action^ but thought that the time was not yet 
onne for his interference to prevent its bad 
consequeiices. So enraged were the Athenians 
against him that he.fled from the city and took 
refuge with the king of the Mdossians^ whose 
territory is situate in Epirus, a re^on to the 
west of Thessaly. This was a very desperate 
act> £ar he had^ wh^i in power^ prevented 
this king from being admitted into the friend- 
ship of Athens. Themistocles^ g<3^ng into the 
palace while Admetus was absent^ took up his 
infant son and sitting at the hearth^ waited for 
his return. When the king came, he was so 
affected with the change in his guest's condition^ 
that he not only forgave him the past^ but |nro<- 
tected him as fstr as he was Me ; for^ when the 
Athenians sent to demand that he should be 
given up to them^ Admetus^ sensible that he was 
too weak to oppose them^ yet being unwilling 
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to obey their order^ afforded Themistodes tEe 
means of escaping privately. 

From Epiros tbis onliappy exile resolved to 
go to Persia^ and throw himself on the mercy 
of the king to whom he had be^i the greatest 
enemy. But his penis were not yet over. 
When sailing across the Egean Sea> a storm 
arose which induced the master of the ship to 
steer for the island of Naxos. Had he done so. 
Themistodes must have been discovered^ for 
the Athenian fleet was tl^n lying at anchor 
there. He therefore told the captain who he 
wasy and prayed him still to keep the sea ; and 
this man had the generosity to brave the storm^ 
rather than risque his passenger's safety^ al- 
though he knew that a large reward would be 
given to any who would deliver him up to the 
Athenians. Thus Themistodes arrived in safety 
in the kingdom of Persia. 

When Darius^ for such was the name of the 
king who succeeded Xerxes^ heard of the ar- 
rival of this illustrious man^ he was so delighted 
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that ke was l^ard to crj oat in his sleeps ^' I 
have got ThemistocleB the At^veaian/' H# 
ordered him to be treated with the greatest 
rcqpect^ and gare him the taiLea of lluree large 
dttes to support hims^ and his hioalj. In- 
deed Themistodes himself was so s^dble of 
the comf(fft8 of his present ntuatisii^ that he 
was aoeii8t<n&0d to say to his cl^ildreft, *' My 
sen8> we shonld have perished if I had not been 
mcbne ;" meaning by thfai c xp ie ssi on ikot his 
presei^ csndttioa was infinitely preferable to 
what it woold ha?« been had he remained in 
his own eonntry. 

Bat he was not allowed to oontinM lee^ on* 
disturbed in tiie enjoyment of his present hap- 
piness. Dsiins^ having resolved to s^dl another 
army into. €hreece> called upon lliemistocles to 
take the command <^ it. He^'eqmally wtwillii^ 
to carry arms against his country^ and to refuse 
his bene£eu^r> had recourse to the horrid ex- 
pedient of sdf-murder. He swallowed a dose 
of poison, and thus put an end. to a 11^ which 
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had been marked by the greatest dianges of 
£nrtiiiie. 

WJiile Themistodes ended his lile thus mi- 
serably^ Aristides the Just was living at home 
honcHired and respected by all. He had been 
recalled fran banishment when Xerxes' army 
was marching against Ghreece^ and after his re« 
turn todk an active part in defending his ooun« 
try. After this formidable enemy was driven 
ent in disgrace^ he devoted himsdf wholly to 
^le improvement of his native city. His house 
was the |dace to whidh all young men flocked 
who were desirous of improving themselves in 
knowledge imd wisdom. He was chosen keep^ 
of the treasure which was subscribed by all the 
cities of Greece towards paying the expenses of 
the war against the Persians. So strictly did 
he execute this trusty that at his death he had 
not money sufficient to bury him. His funeral 
was performed at the public expense^ and mar- 
rmge portions were also given to his daughters 
out of the public treasury. 
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The Grecians^ being now free from the fear 
of another invasion oi their great enemy^ ihe 
Persians^ began to quarrel among themselves.-— • 
The chief cause of these disputes was the mu- 
tual jealousy between the Lacedemonians and 
the Athenians. Each of these states wished to 
have the chief command in Greece. The 
Lacedemonians had been, and still w^ie, most 
powerful by land. The education given to 
them during their childhood and youth, under 
the strict laws of Lycurgus, could not fail to 
make them excellent soldiers. The Athenians 
were superior to all the other states of Greece 
at sea. They owed this pre-eminence to the 
wise counsels of Themistocles, and were secured 
in it by their successes during the late war. 

The spirit of enmity which was daily en- 
oreasing between these states did not show 
itself all at once. The Lacedemonians were 
engaged in endeavouring to suppress a rebel- 
lion that broke out among their Helots or slaves. 
These poor wretches, it may be remembered, 
were treated by their haughty masters with the 
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greatest cruelty and insolence. They were 
compelled to do all kinds of drudgery for a mere 
subsistence^ and their masters thought it no 
crime to beat> abiise^ or even kill them at their 
pleasure. At length they seized the opportu- 
nity^ when Sparta was weakened by a plague 
which raged with great Tiolence and carried off 
numbers of her dtizens^ to take up arms to free 
themselves from such intdierable oppression; 
and fought with so much courage that the 
Lacedemonians found themselves unable to 
bring them back to their former state of slavery^ 
and^ therefore^ very reluctantly^ applied to 
Athens for assistance. 

The people of this dty were equally unwil- 
ling to afford the aid they sought for. But 
Cimon^ of whom mention has been already made 
as prevailing on his countrymen to quit their 
homes and embark on board their fleet on the 
approach of Xerxes^ advised them on the present 
occasion to send aid to the Lacedemonians. For 
it was a favourite object with this great man 
to keep all the Greciai^ states on good terms 
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with each other^ to as to be able at aU tuiH» to 
turn their united 8tren|^b against the common 
enemy^ the Persians. He sucoeeded : an lanny 
was sent to Laconia> and the wretched Helots 
were again brought back to their Ibrmer dayery. 
The plague which led to this jrebelUon broke out 
in the year before Christ 470> the year after 
the banishment of Themistodes^ and the same in 
which Cimon gained the celebrated victory' orer 
the Persians at the river £ttrymed<m. 

However^ the Hdots r^bdled so^ again> 
and the Athenians were again applied to fw 
assistance. But^ when their army approadied 
Sparta> the Lacedemonians^ who again became 
jealous of them> refused to allow them to come 
nearer^ pretending that they had put an end to 
the second rebellion by them9elves. This act 
was considered to be such an insult^ that the 
people of Athens banished Cimon who persuaded 
them to send the troops to Sparta. But his 
disgrace was not of long c<mtinuance. In a war 
between Athens and a neighbouring state^ on 
offering to join the army of his countrymen, he 
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was prevented by the generals^ who vefosed to 
accept of the services of an exile. Upon this he 
called together such of his friends as were in 
the army^ to do their duty like men : they as- 
sured him of their determination to follow his 
advice^ and> having procured from him his suit <^ 
armour and fixed it on a spear^ carried it before 
them as a standard to distinguish themselves. 
They fought with so much courage^ that they 
contribated greatly to the victory which was 
then gained. 

Cimon was soon after recalled^ and appoint- 
ed commander of the combined fleet of Greece^ 
with which he drove the Persian ships wholly 
out of the Egean Sea. He todc the dty of By- 
santium^ which was situate on the strait that 
c(mnects the Propontus or Sea of Marmora with 
the Black Sea^ on the spot where the fomous 
city of Ccmstantini^le now stands> and then, 
sailing southwards by Rhodes^ along the coast of 
Cilida^ in Asia Minor^ he followed the Persian 
fleet to the river Eurymedon^ up which they 
sailed in hopes of escaping him, attacked and 
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destroyed their vessels ; then landing his men^ 
fell upon the land army^ which had marched to 
relieve them^ and cut it to pieces ; after which^ 
re-emfoarking his soldiers^ he sailed out from the 
river in quest of a squadron of Phenician gal- 
leys, which were coming to jwn the Persians 
and routed them also. 

Cimob afterwards directed his course to the 
island of Cyprus, where he besi^ed the city of 
Citium. Here he was attacked by a sickness of 
which he died. But, ever mindful of his public 
duty^ he directed the officers about him to con- 
ceal his state from the army. In obedience to 
his request, they, after his death, used to go 
into his tent as if to receive his orders, and so 
continued to carry on the siege in his name, un- 
til the city was taken. Thus Cimon had the 
extraordinary merit. of being victorious not only 
during his whole life, but even after his death* 
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CHAP. VII. 

PEL0P0NNB8IAN WAB — PLAGUE AT ATHENS — 
DEATH OF PERICLES. 

The death of Oimon was a great loss to 
Greece. For> while he always lahonred to pre- 
serve the general peace^ another leader appeared 
in Athens who was equally anxious for war. 
This was Pericles^ the son of Xanthippus who 
commanded the Athenian fleet at the battle of 
Mycale. Pericles made himself fiEunoos^ nei- 
ther like Miltiades as a gen^al^ nor by his jus- 
tice^ as Aristides^ nor by his skill in govern- 
ment^ like Themistodes^ nor by his piety and 
honesty^ like Cunon^ but by his eloquence. 
He spoke in public with so much f<NTe and 
persuasion^ that every person felt inclined to 
give up their own opinion to follow his. He 
had the management of the public money^ but 
he- had not the honesty^ like Aristides^ to spend 
- it solely for the public good. On the contrary. 
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he squandered a great part of it in public 
amusements and fine buildings^ in order to gain 
the favour of the poorer citizens. The conse- 
quence of such dishonest extravagance was^ 
that when he was called upon to make up his 
accounts^ he was verjr much puzzled how to do 
so. While he was thinkings in a very melan- 
choly moodj how ho should latlsfy the people as 
to the manner in which h« h$d expended their 
money^ bis nephew« Alcibiadesj a very dev^ 
youi^ man^ asked him whi^t mude him so sad* 
On being told that he was thinking bow be 
should settle hi* Accounts^ he r^ed^ '' Would 
it not be better to mam^ matters so aa not to 
be called upon to g^vo imy account at all ?** 
Perides thought of tbis^ and conceived that the 
best mode would be to persuade the pe<^ to 
engage in » war> ik» expenses of whidbt^ for . 
wars oooaslon a greit waste oi mon^ft would 
prevent ^ pe<^le from enquiring too olosely 
how their money bad bitborto been q^eat* 

Nations are very like men in semo roQieet^ 
Wh^ they ai« indbied to go to wimt^ it isew 
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toinv^it an excuse. After some trivial dis« 
putes^ the Laoed^onians determined formallj 
to make war against the Athenians. But be<- 
fore they, ccnnmitted any act of violence, they 
sent ambassadors to require that the Athenians 
should give liberty to all the towns and islands 
they held in subjection. Some of the leading 
men of the city were indined to yidd obedienoe 
to the demands fiius made ; but Perides told 
them that if they yielded any thing at present^ 
it would be imputed to fiear^ and further de- 
mands would afterwards be made : whereas, if 
they refused to oomply, they had means suf- 
ficient both in their army and fleet to resist any 
unjust invafflon, and even to punidi the aggres- 
sors. His advice was followed, the ambassa- 
dors were sent baek> and both states prepared 
for wftT. 

The fint act of thi$ war, generally known 
by the name of the Feloponnesian war, because 
it was carried <m by the Lacedemonians at the 
headof smstof theother^atesof li^ Pelopon- 
ntsUs, was the invasMn of Attica. It com*- 
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menoed in tlie year Wore Christ 431, a few 
years after the hi8t<»ry of the Old Testament 
terminates. P^cles was now the chief ruler 
in Athens. He knew that the number of troops 
he could collect for the defence of the country 
was much inferior to that which the enemy 
Inrought against it> and therefore determined not 
to expose his soldiers to the danger of being cut 
to pieces by marching out of the city, but to 
keep secure within the walls. Archidamus, the 
king and general of the invading army, ravaged 
the whole country within sight of Athens, in 
the hope that the Athenians, enraged at the 
destruction of their property, might be tempted 
to go forth and fight in its defence ; but all to 
no purpose. Though the people, on seeing 
from the walls, th^ir beautiful country-houses 
in fidmes, their groves cut down, and their cat- 
tle slaughtered, loudly called on Pericles to 
lead them out against the enemy, this consum- 
mate general and statesmfia had too much pru- 
dence to expose his army to an encounter with 
an enemy superior both in numbers and in mi^ 
litary skill. He kept the gates closed and the 
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walls carefully guarded^ well knowing that the 
enemy WQuld soon exhaust their own resources^ 
and be forced to retire for want of provisions. 
He was not^ however^ negligent in using the 
means he possessed for annoying them. From 
the multitudes which now filled the over- 
crowded dty^ he chose out crews for a large fleet 
of galleys^ which^ cruising round the coasts of 
the Peloponnesus^ landed at various places^ and 
plundered the towns left unprotected by the 
inhabitants who were in the main army with 
Archidamus. The losses thus occasioned dis- 
couraged the Lacedemonians^ while the booty 
which was brought in triumph to Athens^ was 
a consolation^ and^ in some degree^ an indemni- 
ty for the ravages inflicted on their lands. 
When winter approached^ Archidamus led his 
army home^ and the Athenians were relieved 
firom any further apprehensions until the suc- 
ceeding spring. 

But the next year brought upon Athens an 
enemy still more terrible than the Peloponne- 
sian army. A plague^ which broke out in Ethi- 
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qpia^ in the middle of A£rica^ and proceeded 
thence to Egypt^ was introdueed into the citj, 
where it raged with the most deadly yiolence. 
Its &tal effects were increased by the crowded 
manner in which the inhabitants were forced 
to live. AH the people had flocked in from thft 
fXNmtry parts^ as they had done in the preeed* 
ing year> to escape from the enemy* Not only 
the private houses^ but the temples .and publie 
buildings were filled. Many were forced to 
put up with wretched aceommodatiims erected 
in haste between the two long walls which 
joined the sea port c^ Pycaetts with the city. 
¥<at Athens itself was situate nearly four miles 
from the sea; and, therefore^ to enable the 
citi^ns to pass freely^ and mthout risque of 
attack &em an ewmj, to tjmr aeaport, thepei^ 
pie caused two waUs tobe built of great strength 
and at some distance from eadi other, nnder 
shelter of which> carriages, troops, and storel- 
could be conveyed back and forward from the 
shipping at Pyraeus to the city. The plague 
attacked every body so rapidly and so violently 
that physicians were of no use. Finding that 
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the powers of medicine £ulecU the people had 
recourse to prayers. The temples and places 
of public worship w^re filled with the friends 
and relatives of the Bi<^> imploring the assist- 
ance of their false gods. When they found 
that their prayers were ineffsctnal to stop the 
progress of this dreadful malady, the people 
gave themselves up to eva^ kind of bodily 
indulgence. ''Let u% eat and drink/' said 
they, '' while we can, for no one can hope to 
enjoy his life for a single day." Thus might 
be seen in one place wretches lying in the street 
in the agonies of death, deserted by their near- 
est friends through fear of infection, or crawl** 
ing to the brink of some stream or fountain, in 
the vain hope of quencing the intolerable thirst 
with which they were parched ; while, in ano- 
ther, were to be seen the boisterous mirth and 
carousing of those who looked to the present 
moment only for enjoyment. On one side were 
heard groans of agony, or the shrieks of the 
children of the dead and dyiug ; on the other, 
shouts of jollity from those who endeavoured to 
bioiish thought by int<»cication. Daring this 
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scene of horror^ Pericles steadily persevered in 
his plan of keeping the city gates shut^ and 
allowing none to expose themselves. At l^igth 
the people^ £rantio by the ravages o^ the 
enemy's soldiers without the walls^ and the 
still more destructive doings of the angel of 
death within^ vented the rage which they could 
not discharge on their enemies^ upon their long- 
tried commander. They deprived him of his 
office^ and sentenced him to pay a heavy fine. 
But they soon repented^ and restored him to 
favour. The continuance of their favour, how- 
ever, was but short-lived : Pericles himself was 
seized with the disease, and fell a' victim to it 
It is said, that while he lay on his death-bed, 
to all appearance sensel^s^ his friends were 
<K>nsoling themselves by recounting his former 
actions. Upon which he unexpectly interrupt- 
ed their conversation, by saying, that they had 
omitted noticing the part of his public conduct 
on which he most prided himself ; nam^y, that 
he had never caused an Athenian to put on 
mourning ; meaning thereby, that he never in- 
tentionally caused the death of a citizen. If 
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he was the occasion of the deadly war that 
was now tearing to pieces these rival states^ he 
had little occasion to make such a boast. It 
should be mentioned here^ that Hippocrates^ a 
celebrated physician^ quitted his native country^ 
Coos^ an island in the Egean Sea^ and dwelt 
in Athens during the whole time of the plague^ 
regardless of his own safety^ and only anxious 
to lessen its virulence by the unremitting exer- 
tions of his medical skill. This dreadful visi- 
tation of Provid^ice occurred in the year before 
Christ 426. The next year Artaxerxes^ king 
of Persia^ died^ and was succeeded by Darius 
Nothus^ or Ochus. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

CAFTVRE OF FT LOS — ^DKATH OF BBASIDAS AND 
OF CliEON. 

The third jtuc of the vnr b^an widi tiie 
siege of Platea by the Laoedemoniaiis. The 
inhabitants of this place had made tkemsebres 
remarkable by sending aid to the AtheniaTm at 
the celebrated battle of Maratthcm ; the great 
battle in which Mardonius^ the Persian general 
was slain^ and his army utterly defeated and 
driven out of Greece^ was fought under its walls ; 
and it was but reasonable to suppose^ that a 
town which had done and suffered so much fw 
the common cause of Greece^ Would be well 
treated by all parties. But the Lacedemonians 
thought otherwise. Platea had joined with 
Athens in preference to Sparta^ and they were 
determined to punish the city for so doing. The 
Plateaus made a gallant defence. Thebesi^ers> 
having fiedled in all their attempts to ioree their 
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way into the town^ by scaling the walls or hy 
battering them down^ determined to rabdue 
thein by £unine. For this purpose they built 
two walls of brick with ditches^ round the town^ 
and at some distance firom it. One of these 
walls fronted the tt^nm and preroited any of the 
garrifloa or soUiers who defended it frcm 
cscnping ; the other looked to the country^ imd 
prednded a^y hdlp being sent in to them by 
their fnesda. The ssldiert c£ ike hosiers 
were ^MUBped between liie two waUs^ prepared 
to act at any part on which an attack should be 



The inhabitants^ after remaining shut up fyt 
Booie time» finding their provisions b^in to fall 
shorty determiiied to make a desperate effort to 
escape. Having ascertained the height of the 
escfesing walls> by- carefully counting the vows 
of brii^of ndudiit wasbuilt> end having made 
hdcters aocordin^y^ the greater part of the 
garrison^ to tSw number of more than two hun* 
dred^ set aut>snd having fixed tiieir ladders^ got 
up on otte of the towers of tiie wall without being 
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peroeiyed. Haying succeeded so far, thej 
pulled up some of the ladders^ and letting them 
down on the outside of the wall^ descended in 
this maimer intq the country. The night chosen 
by them was stormy and wet. The Lacedemo- 
nian sentinels were under shelter. The whist- 
ling of the wind concealed the noise made in 
mounting and descending the ladders, and the 
Plateaus might all have passed unnoticed had 
not one. of them unfcnrtunately seized a tile to 
help him up^ which sli]^>ed through his, hand, 
and by its fall aroused the guards. The alarm 
was immediately given, but it was too late to 
be of much service, for all of those bold adven- 
turers escaped and arrived safely at Athens, 
with the loss only of a single man, who was 
seized after he had crossed the itches. 

Though the town still held out till the next 
year, it may be as well to proceed here with 
the account of the manner in whidi the si^ 
terminated. The garrison, after suffering dread- 
fully from hunger, at length agreed to sur- 
render, on condition that they should not be put 
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to death without trial. The general of the 
besi^ers agreed to thig^ and officers came ex- 
pressly from Sparta to preside at the triaL — 
W^en the priscmers were brought out^ the whole 
examination was confined to a sin^e question. 
They were asked^ each in tum^ whether they 
had done any service to the Lacedemonians 
during the war ? It was in vain that they ex- 
postulated^ reminding the judges of their ser- 
vices against the common enemy of Greece^ and 
showing that they were under the necessity of 
joining the Athenians who had received their 
wives and children into their city. The ques- 
tion was repeated^ and on being obliged to 
answer^ No> they were put to death without 
mercy. This cruel custcmi of killii^ prisoners 
taken in battle will be found in the course of 
this history to have been but too common among 
all the Grecian states^ notwithstanding they 
prided themselves on their civilization^ and 
branded other nations with the degrading title 
of barbarians. 

The treatment of the people of Mitylene, a 
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city in liesbos^ one of the iilaadi in the Eg/^asi 
Sea^ hythe Athenians^ will alse aenre to illus- 
trate what has been just remarked^ aa to the 
craelty with whi^ priwmefs were too <^teii 
treated. This dty had revolted horn the Athe- 
nians^ but after a Tigorous resistance was forced 
to submit to whatever terms Hbt con^enirs chose 
to dictate. When the snbjeet came to be debated 
at Athens^ the peojde^ in the first paroxysm of 
revenge^ ordered that all tiie males should be 
put to death indiscrimifiately^ and the women 
and children noLd for slaves; and immediatdiy 
sent out a galley to put the decree in eKOcution. 
Hiis cruel order was i^oposed by Oeon^ a 
man of brutal and vu%ar passions. Night how- 
ever gave time for reflection. The people pic- 
tured to th^selves the wretdied city given tif 
to slaughter^ the innocent butdiered kidiscrimi- 
nately with the gmlty. Anodier assembly was 
Galled next morning : the decree was again d»- 
cussed, and in s^te of 01eon'soppo»tlon^ it was 
resdved that the guilty Mitylenians should be 
brought to Athens to be tried, and all the rest 
pardoned. The friends of humanity instantly 
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sent out a second galley : great rewards were 
promised td the crew if they conld^ by their ex- 
ertions> arrive in time to prevent the execution 
of the preceding day's decree. The first galley 
had the star^of a day and a nighty the weather 
was favourable : it arrived^ the bloody mandate 
was read in a full assembly. Nothing now was 
to be heard but moans and lamentations. The 
executioners were preparing to enforce the law^ 
when the second galley wad seen sweeping in at 
its utmost speed. The sailors^ anxious to have 
their share in the work of mercy^ had not stopt 
even to their meals ; they eat and drank while 
they rowed^ and took rest by short reliefs. At 
sight of it^ the sentence was suspended : the 
decree of mercy was proclaimed^ and received 
with an expression of silent joy> to be fiilly con- 
ceived only by those whose lives have been 
spared by some such wonderful interposition of 
Providence. 

The war continued to rage in this manner 
for several years, each party continuing to ha- 
rass the other, without any real benefit to either 
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side. It is painful^ and indeed uimaDetsary, 
to dwell on accounts of battles and slaughters 
with which the aooonnts of those who hare 
written this part of the history are filled. One 
of them mky diall be noticed, because it led, in 
a great degree^ to bring about a short peace* 
Demosthenes^ one of the Athenian conimMidas, 
had been sent with a fleets to plunder tiie 
coasts of Pek^Mmnestts. He had landed at a town 
called Pjlos^ now known by the name of Nara- 
tm, on the south-w^st coast oi the prainimln 
<^ the Morea^ or Peloponnesus. Here he was 
attacked by a lalrge body of the Spartans, who 
hoped to bioek him up, and compel him to 
surrender at discretion. But they were disi^ 
pointed^ for several fresh ships havii^ oonte to 
the assistance of Demosthenes, he was enabled 
in turn to block up his adversaries in the Httle 
island of Sphacteria, which lay dose to Pylos. 

Cleon^ whose cruelty and turbulence have been 
already noticed, was still in -p&wer at Adiens. 
As he was himself neither a btave general^ nor a 
good statesman, he gained the ftvour of the igao- 
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rant^ unthinking multitude^ b j abusing and vili- 
fying those who were so. At the pres^it time^ he 
vented his malice on Demosthenes, telling the 
people that he might have conquered the island 
of Sphacteria erenow; that he protracted the war 
to "make money ; Imt that were he himself in the 
place of that general, he would take the town 
in twenty days. The people knew that he was 
an empty boaster ; they, thereifore, to mortify 
him, took him at his word, and passed a decree, 
that he should be sent to the assistance of De- 
mosthenes. He then began to retract ; but the 
more unwilling he appeared to go, the more the 
people pressed him; until, at length, finding 
that he must either make good his offer, or lose 
his character, he boldly said that he would pro- 
ceed forthwith and either destroy all the Lace- 
danonians at Pylos or bring them home pri- 
soners within the time he had mentioned. The 
people, who knew him, laughed at his boasting^ 
and allowed him to go. 

It so happened, that just at the moment he 
arrived, Demosthenes, who was really a skilful 
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general, had so placed his soldiers and his ships, 
that the Lacedemonians in the island were de- 
prived oi every necessary of life, even of water ; 
while at the same time they were incessantly 
attacked by the light armed soldiers of the 
Athenians with their arrows and slings. At 
length they offered to give themselves up as pri- 
soners. This was thought to be, a very extra- 
ordinary event ; for, heretofore, a Lacedemonian 
soldier would rather die than submit; and 
Cleon was thus luckily enabled to make 
good his boast, and to bring back with him to 
Athens the three hundred Spartans, whom he 
had thus so fortunately contrived to get into his 
power. 

But, as it often happens to vain and self- 
su^cient men, his success was in the end the 
cause of his destruction. For he now began to 
persuade himself, that he was in reality an ex- 
cellent general, and consequently took the com- 
mand of an army that was sent against Amphi- 
polis, a city of Thrace, situated nearly where 
the river Strymon discharges itself into the 
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northern part of the £^ean Sea> not far from 
Mount Athos. Bat> as he had not Demosthenes 
now to assist him, his arm j was routed through 
his rashbess and ignorance, and he himself 
killed while endeavouring to make his escape, 
by flight. 

Brasidas, the commander of the Lacedemo-* 
nians, was killed about the same time. He was 
the very reverse of deon. He was brave, 
intelligent and honorable. His presence was, 
iherefwe, sought for by all the states that were 
in alliance with Sparta. An anecdote is told 
of him, which, though apparently trifling, serves 
to shotv his character. It is said, that having 
<mce caught a mouse, the little animal bit his 
hand in attempting to rescue itself. Biasidas 
immediately let it go, saying that any creature 
however weak, deserved its life, if it showed 
courage sufficient to defend itself. 

After the war had thus continued for many 
years, both cities began to be heartily weary 
of it. They found that each suffered much 
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without gaining any decided superiority over 
the other. This pacific feeling was increased 
by threats which each held out to its adversary. 
The Lacedemonians said^ that instead of send- 
ing an army every summer into Attica and 
plundering the country as they had hitherto 
done, they would build a strong fort near the 
city itself^ so that no one could go out of the 
gates but at the risque of being killed or taken 
prisoner. The Athenians, on the other side, 
threatened that they would put to death the 
three hundred Lacedemonians whom Cleon had 
brought home prisoners. Nicias, a man highly 
respected at Athens, both as being a good gene- 
ral, and extremely fond of peace, exerted 
himself to bring about an agreement, and at 
lengtli succeeded, so that a truce for fifty 
years was finally concluded between these two 
cities. This is usually called the peace of 
Nicias. 
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CHAP. XI. 

ALCIBIADES — SIEGFE OP SYRACUSE— DESTRUCTIOir OP 
THE ATHENIAN FLEET — ^ATHENS TAKEN. 

The tranquility of Greece was but of short 
duration. Neither the Lacedemonians or Athe- 
nians showed any inclination to keep the pro- 
mises they had made on concluding the peace^ 
and it was quickly broken by the artifices of 
Alcibiades^ a young Athenian^ equally remark- 
able for his birth^ wealthy and beauty. He had 
been when youngs brought up under the philoso- 
pher Socrates^ who endeavoured to instil into 
his mind those principles of wisdom^ for which 
he himself was celebrated. He had on one oc- 
casion saved the life of Alcibiades in battle^ and 
his pupil^ who had many good qualities^ showed 
the utmost gratitude to his preceptor. But he 
was a youth of violent passions^ and was spoiled 
by flattery. When with Socrates^ he was all 
that a teacher could wish his pupil to be ; but 
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when he quitted his side^ «nd fell into the com- 
pany of his youthful companions^ the lessons of 
the sage were in an instant forgotten in the fol- 
ly of dissipation. 

The chief vice of Aldbiades was ambition. 
H/e longed eagerly to imitate^ and if possible^ to 
surpass^ the fame of Pericles. It may be re- 
membered^ that, when very young, he advised 
that statesman to involve his country in war, in 
order to prevent his accounts from being exa- 
mined; and he now endeavoured, with too 
much success, to do the tame in ord^ to gratUy 
his own ungovernable ambition. By a smes of 
falsehood and artifice, which it would be too 
tedious to dwell upon here, he prevailed upon 
his countrymen to join with the Argives in a 
war against Lacedemon. Argos was the chief 
city of Argolis, a district in the north-eastern 
part of the Pelq>onnesus. It was powerful and 
wealthy ; but was distracted by a bad and un- 
steady government. The issue of the war was 
very different from what this young statesman 
had anticipated. The Argives were defeated 
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and were glad to be allowed to make a peace 
and alliance with their late enemies. 

Thus ended this ill-judging stateman's first 
attempt; his subsequent efforts were not more 
prosperous. The Athenians were not now con- 
tent with being equals they must be superior to 
the Lacedemonians in Greece. They had a fine 
fleets manned with excellent sailors : most of 
the islands in the Egean Sea^ and many cities 
on the mainland^ paid tribute to them. Hence 
they had abundance of money^ which they fool- 
ishly spent in adorning their city with splendid 
buildings^ and in theatrical shows^ and specta- 
cles still more useless. Puffed up with an ex- 
travagant idea of their power^ they longed for 
greater conquests. An oppo^unity which soon 
offered for gratifying their thirst of empire in- 
duced them to turn their thoughts to the con- 
quest of Sicily. 

The large and fertile island of Sicily is situ- 
ate at the southern end of Italy^ from which 
it is separated by a narrow chaimel of the sea. 
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called the strait of Meiaiiia, not more than a 
mile across. Many of its cities were inhabited 
by colonies from Gk'^ece. The largest and most 
powerfnl of these was Syracusej situate on the 
eastern shore of the island^ to the sout^ of 
Mount Etna. The inhabitants of this city were 
as eager to obtain the command orer all Sicily 
as the Athenians and liaoedemcmians were to 
lord it over Greece. Hence^ in both caaes^ 
arose many wars and disturbances. 

The people of Egesta^ or Segeste^ a town 
on the northern coast of Sicily> being unable 
of themselves to oppose the Syracusans^ applied 
to Athens for assistance. The Athenians acted 
at first with prudence. Before they would 
engage in a war whidi would require much 
BM>ney to carry it on, they sent confidential 
persons to enquire whether the Egestans could 
pay the expenses of the army and fleet that 
should be sent to their relief. The Eges- 
tans^ hearing of this^ had recourse to the fol- 
lowing artifice. They borrowed all the gold 
and silver vessela and other ornaments they 
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could inreciure from tbe sammndiiig towns^ and 
placed them in the most puUk partu of their 
own city ; so that the messei^rs ftam Athens^ 
when they arrived^ were astonished at the 
wealth and splendor they behdd <m every 
side ; and^ cm their return to Athens^ they stated 
that the pei^le of Egesta had abundant means 
for paying any expenses t^iat might be incurred. 
The assembly of the people^ without farther 
inquiry^ determined that a large ieet and army 
i^ouldbeimmediately sent thither^ that it should 
be oommanded by three generals^ Nicias> Alci- 
biadesy and Laamchus^ and that these should 
not confine thems^res to the r^ief of Egesta^ 
but omquer the whole Mmd for the benefit of 
the Athesiim republic. 

The fleet saikd amidst the prayers and good- 
wishes of ^e wh^ city. It was the largest 
and*the finest armament they had ever fitted 
out. Much of the public m^iey had been spent 
on it. The voyaged it had to take was tedious 
and diUcult ; for in those times the ships^ cnr 
galleys, as th^ were called, were little more 
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than very large open boats, rowed by a number 
of men, sometimes fifty^ or even more^ on each 
side ; and^ as the sailors were then little ac- 
quainted with the art of managing ships in Uie 
open sea> and out of sight of land^ they always 
kept dose to the shore> and thus the length of 
voyages was increased by the many windings 
and projections of the various capes and beys 
that occurred in their course. Thus^ in the 
present instance^ the fleets instead of sailing 
directly eastward from Peloponnesus to Syra^ 
cuse^ steered northwards to the large island oi 
Corcyra^ now Corfu, on the west of Epirus, 
thence across to Italy^ thence round the Gkdf 
of Tarento to Messina^ whence they sailed 
along the east coast of Sicily^ to Syracuse. 

But^ even when the fleet had arrived at Sicily, 
it did not proceed to this last named city. The 
generals differed among themselves as to what 
was best to be done. Nidas, who had been 
always averse to the ^var, and had advised the 
people strongly against it, was for suooouring 
the Egestans, and then returning directly home. 
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Aloil&idet wished tofoiB «irar til ihe ottieft hi 
the idand whidi wei% hovtile !• Syracuie^ and 
with their aasiitance to attack ^e citj : whale 
Tiamachni was £or tailiiig directlj to it^ and at^ 
tadking it in th^ firat instance^ befove it Cbuld 
make the necesAaty prqmrations ibr its defenoe.. 
The afonion of Akilaades prevailed ; hat he 
was imex^peoledly recalled. 

This young man's ambition and turbulent 
spirit had raised him many enemies at Athens^ 
and they fook the ofportunity of his absence to 
hrin^ sane heavy complaints against him before 
the pe^le^ whieh he was ordered home to an^ 
swer. He left the army with the officers sent 
to take tdiaige of his persOB^ bnt^ <m amrii^ at 
Urorimn^he escaped fhnn thera» diiuhig raider 
te bani^ hhns^ from his native country^ than 
tonm tiiJBriaqpie of a tridtfaere. Indeed tiie 
manner in whdeh triab were condvet^d in tiut 
eity> atffinrded a reasoiisiUe exome fer being qi1-> 
willing to sulnnit to tiiem. There were a gre^ 
number of judges ; and these^ after hearing the 
parties oat eaeh mit^, gave their opinions by 
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dropping a bean into an urn ; a white bean if 
they wished to deelare the prisoner innocent^ a 
black one> if guilty. It was this that caused 
Alcibiades^ when excusing himself to some of 
his friends for flying rather than abiding his 
trials to remark shrewdly^ " that in such a case 
he would not trust lus own mother, lest she 
might throw in a black bean instead of a white 
one through mistake." 

To return to Sicily. Lamachus was shortly 
after killed in a skirmish, and thus Nicias be- 
came sole commander. He remained for a 
length of time at Catana, a sea-port at the foot 
of Mount Etna, whidi has since been utterly 
destroyed by a dreadful eruption of that vol- 
cano ; until, roused by the murmurs of his own 
troops, and by the insults of the Syracutans> 
parties of wh<Mn used to ride close to his camp^ 
and ask him whether he meant to settle at 
Catana, he proceeded with all his forces to Sy- 
racuse, and blocked it up by sea and land. 

In this extremity the townsmen were per- 
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auaded by Hermocrates, a person of great in- 
fluence among them^ to apply to Laoedemon 
for assistance. This city sent them a general, 
named Gylippus, but no troops. He, however, 
on his arrival in Sicily, contrived to collect some 
hundreds of soldiers, and with them got into 
Syracuse, just before the wall or embankment 
which Nicias was building round the town had 
been completed. 

His first act was, to send a herald to the 
Athenian camp, to tell them that he would 
allow them five days to quit Sicily in safety. 
The soldiers laughed at the message, and Mcias 
tauntingly asked, " could the arrival of a pri- 
vateer," for so he called Gylippus in contempt, 
''and the wand of a herald, make such a change 
in afiTairs as to oblige him to retire horn a place 
whidi he was on the point of taking." 

Gylippus then drew out the Syracusans for 
battle, but was defeated and driven back into 
the city with the loss of somfs men. However 
he honorably took on himself the whole blam6 
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throogb Us igwurance of the mtaae of the 
eoimtry^ wbidi lod hiip^ to dncw up his troo{>»iit 
a disadvan^eous situation. The er^t A^trod 
ho was r^t ; for, soon after^ he i^avdbed on^ 
ag^Oy and hj a jjodidous dioiee of grcgmd^ aad 
a<y ft i ifOiBw n t of his aa^j, hcu wkh ijie^ v$^ 
same mon, df^^atod the Atbeaiaas, and d^ 
stroyed the wall of indosure mMek they had 
been at so much pains to build. The affairs of 
Nicias heooefbi^h went en &om bad to woi«e. 

Hermocriutes now persuaded fab leUow caK^ 
»@»s to yenturo to^ittack the- AthenittQis 1^ seal 
This was a^ bold m&aisiDte*, T%^ AtheniaBS^ ev^ 
sinoe their victory over th)e Persians BJk SahnBai^ 
were esteeoied the heni sailoks in Greeoe^ and 
the deetr now besie^i^. Syraonse was msaaotA 
with the very flomar of their seameii. The Sy^ 
racusans^ however, encouraged by the success 
that had ahready aftteoded his oouQsels^ followed 
hisadvice. They attacked ^e Athenun fleet in 
th^Jbrge harh^r.tba^ adj««iied the towHi and 
timi^ t^ iwsre fumd 4»ack wilik aoiae loa^ 
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Uiej were not diaoc m r ag ed fam making ageccad 
eAirt. The Athenkmt owed most <^ timt sue- 
oen at aea to tibe vigottr ai^ lafodity' widi wMch 
they xrodced thor ireasela At one time tkey 
inmld sail close along^side one of the enemy's 
gaUeys^ «ttd arweep siray idi tin oacs^ kflHag 
and wounding the rowers widim with the brokm 
ft a gments of tiiem ; at anodKr^ they would di- 
rect the sharp points ci the prows or teeparts 
of their ships against the side of that of the 
enemy^ with so much force as to sink it at a 
single hiow. Hermocrates strengthened the 
aidn and fronts of the Syracnsan galleys so as 
to protect them against such a shocks and l&n, 
sailing oot again he attacked the Atbeniana, 
and was aveeessf uL 

Hiciaa now wrote heme a very mehneholy 
aoopont of hta situation. He infermed the 
people that his army was wasting away by losses 
in battle^ by desettions^ and by siduiess ; for 
the ground wb&te he ky encamped was vwtmpf 
and unwholesome. He said^ that if they w£di^ 
to ta]i» Syiaeuse^ they mmit send out wohthar 
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fleet and anny equally numerous as that which 
they had already sent ; and he prayed them^ 
as his health was quite brc^en^ that they would 
appoint another general and allow hi^ to re- 
turn home. The people would not hear of the 
return either of himself or of the army. They 
ordered him to remain> but sent him a very 
powerful reinforcement under the command 
of Demosthenes^ of whom mention has been 
already made. 

The Syracusans thought there would be no 
end to their miseries; just after they had defeat- 
ed the fleet of Nicias^ and fondly hoped that he 
would be forced to retreat^ they saw that of 
Demosthenes sailing into the harbour in die 
finest state of equipment^ fully prepared for 
battle^ and confident of victory. Demosthenes^ 
when he landed^ determined to make one great 
eflbrt to take the city, 'and, if that fedled, to 
withdraw his forces before they should be too 
much weakened to defend themselves. He 
attacked a strong post close to the town, but 
was driven back. He then proposed to sail 
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home with what remained of the fleet and army. 
But Nicias now hesitated: he was ashamed^ 
perhaps afraid^ to face his fellow-citizens after 
the discomfiture of the finest armament that 
had ever quitted their shores. He had also se- 
cret information from some of the inhabitants 
of Syracuse^ that the people were heartily tired 
of the war, and were inclined to surrender. 
He therefore prevailed on Demosthenes to try 
his fortune at sea ; but here again he iailed ; 
and the enemy, not content with driving the 
Athenian ships under their forts, blocked up 
the mouth of the harbour, so that escape by sea 
was impossible. 

Nicias now at length agreed to retreat. But, 
when all the necessary preparations had been 
made with the utmost secrecy, the, moon was 
suddeidy eelipsed. The superstitious soldiers 
conceived this natural appearance was a sign of 
the anger of their gods ; and they were con- 
firmed in the absurd belief by their priests, 
who ixAd them that it would be unlucky to set 
out till the next full moon, an entire month ! 
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ag if ^lat planet did nqt i^jne 0a bi^^^llf thg 
momtti^ after the eelip»e as a^ t^ end 9^ l^to 
eoaui|ig in([99ttu Nicias wits weajifc ea^o^ t» 
ffy% w^ to j^ wipez8tid<ias £^^i^§, iind th9 
jiepartjire gf ^e accoy was 4p>^^^ 

The nawB of their rotreat oould not bi luig 
k«pt eo^ceaIed fr^nu the people in t)ie tofW|i> 
wJbo Aow bad ftill ^mp to tf^# m^easuirea to pre- 
vent it^ by goardiiig all tbe paa^ee. At Iffligth 
the Atheiuaii a^rmj 8€^ ov^, very diffecemt ior 
dee^ from what it h^ been qa its arrival. Th^ 
sick and WQundj^d^whom they w^ffefbvced to leav^ 
behind^ filled the air with their entr^ttie^ to be 
save^ from theix; exasperated enemies^ or with 
execrations^ t)iw wl^ deserted Ae^ l^^as, 
in a litt^ or ^v^rc^ c^^^H^af^i f<^ V^ wm ^m 
weak to niarc|i^ U^ the ma^ t^y^ a^d fhmm* 
theaes conunaaded t)ie reiu*. $i^ t^ a^^^^PMNi 
<^ their disaster was not^ ^ fi|l}. A't ev#iy 
rlver^ and on evei^ hiU^ th^ l^und pa?tjiea of 
tl^ §yra^;^ll^n% drwfi fip to #pp$i9 lbe% |^»? 
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A&tk natff Uxig ieme t&M>^^ the psrt^ tf th« 
•nay eemikmadftd by Demostiieiies, Having lot! 
iteway>iiim8aipAratodfi€0»tibiitoo€ l|ictas>«id 
immediately tniroiiitded by the: «ieiiy. Afifcar 
^hiii^ for some time^ ^y aU nA)sntted on 
o^liditioK: of bsriiig tlwir lives apikiied. Tlie 
news 9i the iiufrender of I>eiiH»^eHer was bo* 
mediately teld to Niciaft. At iist keweuIcBnot 
believe itt^ hv^ vAiesk he fbttnd tluitit war bat 
teo OfOtfr be abo Agreed to lay doiwn Ma aams ; 
«id t^vfi^^be vAai» of t£e Atkecdan aKuxy were 
made priwaers. 

Wbcd^ tiiey were brougbt to Syvacuse^ a veiy 
serkktte q^iestiieii arose a» to the aiQainei^ in w^& 
Ibey sboitld be treated, S<»iie of tbe* moisf vi^ 
leiie of tbe pe^e pnopoeed, tbat tbe two^g^e-^ 
ttAh sbooU-be sdMu^d and pnt to deatb^ and 
l^i« aU tbe ccmunon s^dierti >»beald be s^d as 
slaves. Many of tbe most respedaMe of tbe 
Syracusans^ among wbom was Hermocrates, 
objected to tbis proposal^ as being contrary to 
tbe conditions on wbicb tbe army bad surren- 
dered. Wbile tbe assembly was tbus debating^ 

H 3 
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an old 8]rnunisan addressed it in'tke foUowiiig 
manner : ** Fellow citizens ! None of you have 
been greater sufferers than I by the unjust 
war waged against us by the Athenians. My 
two sons have fallen in the flower of their 
youth fighting in defence of their country. But 
how much soever I have suffered^ I would think 
it still worse were my country to disgrace itself 
by a breach of faith. Let us not imitate the 
Athenians in their injustice^ hvX rather^ by 
sparing the lives of their generals, as we have 
promised, give a splendid proof to the world 
that we prefer justice to revenge." AU the 
efforts thus made, were, however, unavailing. 
Nicias and Demosthenes were put to death, and 
the rest of the prisoners were sent to work at 
the quarries ; where, being exposed with very 
little food or shelter to the sultry heat of the 
day and the chilling cold of night, most of them 
perished miserably. 
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CHAP. X. 

tax ATHENIAN OENERALS PUT TO DBATH — ATHBNl 
TAKEN BY LYSANDER. DEATH OF ALCIBIADES. 

The news of the dreadful defeat at Syracuse 
was first made known in Athens by accident. 
A stranger happened to mention it in a barber's 
shop as a piece of news. At first no one would 
believe it, and the person who had told it was 
taken before the magistrates, and nearly punish- 
ed for spreading a false report. But, when other 
accounts of it arrived which could not be doubt- 
ed, the whole city was in a state of the utmost 
terror and agitation. They had lost the best of 
their soldiers, all their ships, and the treasury 
had been completely exhausted in fitting them 
out. However, they did the best that could be 
devised under such circumstances. They put 
a stop to all useless expenses ; they raised money 
in whatever way they could ; they built ships 
and sent them where thej thought they would 
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be most utefdL In shorty fear made them act 
with prudence, and for some time enabled them 
to make head against their enemies. 

The Lacedemonians^ on their side, used all 
their exaidon» to premettt i^ Atihenkms from 
becoming so powerful as they had been. To 
this Qff<^ tb^y also fitted oat % la^ flecOp and 
several battles were fought bel^i^e^ tho^e liv;^ 
states, i^ whic^ one wa^ som^tixjOj^s vii^mip^a 
and sometimes the othier. Qne of. theser i^ 
battles was. pai;t]cuhu% remarlf^^ble. 1% waf 
fbu^t at Argkuisae, a di^st^ of small iakv^ 
not far from IjesbfMs, an island in. th^^ ^BSgfel^ 
Sea, on the coast of Askr TJ^aAUi^^it^we;^ 
victorious, althou^, s|syerid.of their ships wec^ 
sunk. When the battle was, over, the, coyninan"^ 
der left several officers and diip&on the sgot f«H| 
the purpose of saving the liveaof aan^y of the 
sailors as they cou|d. Un&rtunate^ a^ stonn. 
f^ro8e, and they were forced tasail away^ wi^ 
out being able to give any assjstancf^ to the pooi; 
wretches who were supporting tb^ms^lve% ca 
pieces of AewxpskM, or 4fy syimmiiy* 
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nandevB w^re thvown iaWpriatoai and bftu^Ml |o 
^tr^ oa i| charge ef ha^tfig «j9gl69t«d their dtt^. 
Strange te say^ Therara^oe^ whi^ acQtsecl theoi> 
was the very peraqn whe had Id&sb appelated te 
execute it ; sni, though it^ was deivl j piwred 
that the calamity was caused by the storm^ over 
which they coold hauve ae ceatrel^ m^ 9i the 
generals were condemaed and exec^te4> Peri- 
des^ a 809. o£ the grmt Periolfs^ was among thi^ 
somber. The Athenians ooold not expect t0 
be faithfully served by 9»j general aft^ sudi 
an act of i^usUoe and ing|»tki!^e» Their a£- 
fym pro^^ededr from bad to w^ra^ until a^lasl 
one signal defeat at epA decided their ^t^ 

I^ysaad^ was geae^ cf the Laeedfapeaiao^ 
a^ this, tjmet. He was pecu}i^y rea^aprbiUe^ 
i^ ]pi^ cunnjag. Providedr he guaed what Imk 
wished^ he did( neir care, how it wa9: a<^»Eine4 
1^ wasi a oojn^^i saying wiith hiin> that when? 
thalioa &ik^we m|i#t have recourse to the fo^ 
The.Atheni^ai 491^. ba^ snikd uptb^HeUes^ 
poiit;(Hr :6iHi!4it9^ae«b i^iu»<Aj^€pi^^th0Tl<¥iro« 
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pean side of it^ at a plaee called Egos-potamo6> 
or the Goats' River, not fax from the town of 
Sestos. It was followed thither by Ljsaadei* 
with the Lacedemonian fleet, who placed him- 
self opposite to it at the Asiatic side of the 
strait, near the town of Abydos. 

The Athenians every morning sailed across 
the strait and offered battle to Lysander, who 
cautiously kept all his ships dose to shore as if 
he was afraid to fight. After spending most of 
the day in this manaier^ the Athenians sftiled 
back to their former station, and landing' from 
their ships, dispersed about the country in quest 
of food or amusement. The same was done 
every day for four days successively. The 
Athenian generals, thinking that Lysander's 
unwillingness to fight proceeded from fear, grew 
careless of the discipline of their men, and al- 
, lowed them to straggle about the country. It 
was in vain that Alcibiades, who was then in 
the neighbourhood in banishment, warned them 
of their danger. Re knew Lysander's charac- 
ter, and assured them that he was abou| to play 
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them some triek. He eren ofiered to collect 
some troops from among the neighbouring tribes 
of ThiBcians^ and attack the Lacedemonians b j 
land^ provided the Athenian generals would 
attack them at the same time by sea ; but 
they would not listen to him. They were 
jealous of his great talents^ and feared^ that^ if 
his plan succeeded^ he alone would obtain the 
mierit of it^ but^ if it failed^ the disgrace and 
punishment would Ml on them. Perhaps they 
were right. For after what we have just read 
of the Athenians^ we need not be surprised that 
any general should refuse to expose himself to 
much risk in their service. 

For four days successively the Athenian fleet 
sfldled out in the morning to chaHenge their 
enemy and returned towards evening to the 
land. On the fifths Lysander^ as soon as he 
was assured that the Athenian sailors were 
dispersed through the country^ gave orders to 
his fleet to sail out and to cross the strait as 
rapidly as possible. Their approach was not 
perceived tiU they were close at hand. Resists 
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ineo was Um bopelcm. It waa » Tai» tikat di9 
goftonUa 6iMtoiv«iied to IwBary tb» mea oiibaawL 
Tbe eaem^ w^iei i^^ Hmm befof« A» Aipa 
ccmU be lialf nam^; 9Dd tku* the^ ii^dbr«f 
lUi fiiia fleet of the Akheaiaiia wm <aptlyre4 
wiAotit dte losft •! amam bjr tWcrafty LjMit* 
Aer. Nine aUpa onljr eacapecLf tjbrougjir the 
cqpnrlioQa of CiBon tbe^ comammiM'ia-^imS, 
wko^ wliea he saw tbat? aik qeMnqftsr to i^ 
wwe uaeleegy, sailed aiviay witfe theaoj aidlbdKBg 
srfraid to relvm to Irn^ liatifve ok)^ tcnii lefagr 
ndlfli tke Idof ef Cyf liw^i 

The Athenians had h^ m^ tkikig in tU» 
battle. They had now no anny> no ships^ no 
money ; and I^sandev^ whO' wee ani ^KseUlnt 
general^ wae deteiniiiied> net to loee tiie o]qp<«r>-> 
tomty tluis^affNrdM hiea^ (^ deiite^ri<i^<fa» atoto 
that had so len^beeat&e Hvnl o£ hiftcbuntiqi* 
He ther^coe^ in tbe^ firsts instance^ iseiied as; 
ordw Ibttt a)l Ath^uans wko Were-itt ao]^ other 
part of Oreeoe sheidd ifiunediatol]^ relmta to 
Athene en pejn eldeatii# Hedii.diie^beMiae^ 
he^hww^ that the^mene^ people w«r#} in ^ 
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caly fbi inore fa«Hf 1^ «»uld be dciitoiysd by 
fioBHKK He fben «aUl wUh bis fleet to ^ 
fiinieae^ ao as ta pxevent eny aasistinee in men ' 
or ffovasjens beng seni in by 8ea> wbile Afehi^ 
itamsBB, tke king of ImMtiimitm, with Us aanm^, 
Uadced it np by land. 

In this mfti?yy#r the <yia»ftTWMft inbnbitants a£ 
tkia once fiunoua city were shnt up £mr nermi 
BMmtbs^ anbject to all the heoMea of fiuame^^*- 
Foot a hmg time tdiay wsre afimil esea to pro* 
poae any. terms to tbe bcaii^rs^ becauae^ as diey 
had always acted widi wanton orualty to their 
enemies^ when in prosperity^ they mrfnrally 
expected a similarity of treatment from them in 
fotilfn. At lwgth> howerer^ their wif <»riags 
iacreaaed so as to make th^n willing to reaaay 
blMI^' «alii$ar than endure th^Dihinger. They 
tb^iref <M mmt to l4Med(moqu oiving to sidwii 
o& eenditi^ of b^g sutjoci; to that city; bat 
their q»$^aengers wmro met at tibua bonndariei of 
J^aesnia by asseaiage from the IRfAm^ who 
iiiiBnMd tbeii^ thai if thigr wished Iv peaeeth^ 
oms^ effnr vary daffeient ierms. 
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On hearing, this answer^ the pe<^le were in 
the utmost consternatien. They expected 
nothing less than that they should be sold as 
slaves. In their state of despair^ Theramenes^ 
one of their genwals, offered to go to Lysander, 
and find out from him^ how the Lacedemonians 
intended to treat them. His offer was gladly 
accepted. After remaining widi Lysander three 
months^ during which period hunger and ^Eunine 
carried off numbers within the walls, he re- 
turned and infonned the assemUy of the'^ieople, 
tlmt Lysander had permitted them to send him 
aiid nine others to Laced^non, to make the 
best terms they could. 

On the arrival ot these ten ambassadors, an 
assembly of deputies from all the cities in 
friendship with Sparta was convened, to deter- 
mine how Athens should be treated. The 
Corinthians and Thebans were very desirous 
that the city should be totally destroyed ; but 
the Laced^n<mians, remembering how much 
had been done by the Athenians for the common 
liberty of Greece, refused their consent; de- 
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daring that they would not put out (me of the 
eyes of Greece. It was at length agreed on^ 
that the walls of the Piraeus and the long walls 
which joined this sea-port to the dty should he 
demolished ; that all their ships of war^ but 
twelve^ should be given up; that the exiles 
should be restored^ and that the Athenians 
should assist the Lacedemonians in all their 
wars. Those terms were reluctantly agreed to. 
Liy Sander sailed in triumph into the Piraeus; the 
long walls, were dmnolished to the sound of mar- 
tial music ; and thus ended the Pelc^nmessian 
war, after it had continued for nearly twenty- 
seven years frcm its first commencement. This 
memorable event took place in the year before 
Christ 404 ; in the same year Darius Nothus 
died, and was succeeded by Artaxerxes, sumamed 
Mnemon, on account of his extraordinary me- 
mory, and in the preceding year the town of 
Veil was besieged by the Romans. 

The surrender of Athens was followed by the 
death of Alcibiades ; for the Lacedemonians were 
so apprehensive of his talents and activity, that 
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tibvy iikHight tbdbr power inttrnrn while he was 
alftve. He wm mt tltn time tesidiag in Thisee^ 
next die pboe where the fatal blow was given 
to dbe Athenian naTftl^pwer. Ai he^soapectod 
Aat the Lacedemoniani were devising his da- 
gbnu^on, heAedioto Asia. But his reraeval 
did 9flt save hinu Hm houie was swromided 
ene night hj n krge bead <xf aztned men^ who> 
afraid ef hsa wdl known comage^ did not vei^ 
tore to break iB> hnt set the xoof on ^re ever 
his head. AkihsadeasaUkd out sword in hand 
at the head of hii servants ; his assaihmta still 
k^ ahmit but poured showers of darta and 
arroiws on Inm, and he was tkoLs dain before he 
had reached his fiirtie& year. 
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CHAP. XI. 

THIBTY TYBANTg AT ATBENSH-LOB AMD »BAVH 

OF SOCRATES. 

Wsmvi the LiMeAenwnlattt Imd gdbted posies^ 
flkn <^ AUkmsy Idiey ^ced it under t^ go^ 
f CiMmtM of tMrtfindividtiak wlu^^ fi-(mi their 
entel «id tyramfflicid o<mdaet^ jnstly merited tlid 
sMiae^'tlie tkkty tyn^ts. In inrder to secure 
theancft^NM in ^eir pew^r^ they killed many, 
md iNOUshMb s^U mere^ of those citiiens of 
wh^tt'^hey were afraid^ ^ whose riclies they 
coveted. TheimaLtiaes, one of their own nnmber^ 
was among 1^to#e they pat to deaths because he 
wished to ohedc their cruelty. So great wait 
the number of their victims^ that it is said that 
A^rais lost more oitisens during the eight 
immdis ^ their goverameit^ than -during the 
whole of fh6 P^opocmesiaa wttT. 

Theirtyraniqr^wwtoo^inercaesitolast long. 
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Thrasybulus^ one of the citizens^ who with 
several others had fled to Thebes to escape their 
cruelty^ hearing how odious they had rendered 
themsdves^ determined to make a daring eflTort 
to expel them. Having therefore^ collected a 
small band of brave men^ some say thirty^ others 
seventy^ he seized npon Phyle^ a small firart in 
the mountainous part of Attica. The thirty 
tyrants led out their scddiers to retake it^ but 
were forced to retreat. The exiles hereupon 
grew bolder; many others joined them, and 
Thrasybulus seized on the Pyraeus. This daring 
act led to a battle, in which, as the soldiers of 
Thrasybulus fought for their liberty and their 
country, while those of the thirty contended for 
the unjust d(Nninion of a few, the contest was 
soon decided. The tyrants were defeated, and 
endeavoured to escape into the city. 

But Thrasybulus, instead of attacking the 
fugitives, called to them injth^iroiee of friend- 
ship, asking them why they fled from their fel- 
low citizens, who only fought to restore them- 
selves 9od all their countrymen to their just 
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rights, and to break down the horrible tyranny 
of a few ? These words had their due effect. 
The fugitives, on entering the city, deposed the 
tyrants and admitted the army of the exiles. 
The conduct of Thrasybulus, on being restored 
to the city, was marked with the same spirit of 
moderation which had regulated it during the 
battle. His first act was to propose an amnesty, 
by whidi all the citizens swore that no mention 
should be made of any past occurrences, but 
thai all should live on good terms in future. — 
' The oath was taken, and Athens again enjoyed 
the blessings of internal tranquillity. 

From this time the history of Athens pre* 
sents a very different picture from what it ex- 
hibited during the Persian war. lattle is said 
of it, and of that little, still less is creditable to 
its character. The most remarkable man in the 
city at this time was Socrates. He was the 
son of an obscure citizen, and made himself 
famous by devotii^ his whole life to the im- 
jMTovement of the young m^n in virtue and know- 
ledge. To effect this, he formed an acquaintance 
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#$elt thorn of the ntott pfoifrttfaig talent^ and 
bf hid odaverMtion fl&d ezam^^ led tKomainqf^ 
fiiMn the pothd «f debMtebelry ii^ ^whidL yooiig 
men of InHb and ftntuzve tfreiiiit too i^t to:£edl^ 
imd gar^B ttott a taste fbr tbft UMre xefinoed en- 
joymerilB of 9cieiMie^ Alcdbia^ d^bs one of but 
fim>teKte papUs, and it \«m remarked tlsEt 1^ 
y(MB% nu^, lAttiA m oampmij wiCib Soetites 
and {Absent hijiOk ym, wag^ as it were, twodi^ 
jferent pefTdOiis. Wben in bia pxseseaace, he was 
tempei^Bte, pradent, and wdd cdndi&cted, bat 
wb^ft^ratm vwnf from>bpflt0na^s«?sy, bis 
evil passions l»ol^ ont^ be urielded to tbe sedno^ 
tions of bad company, and forgot all tbe lessons 
of tke phiksopbef . 

DvoAng tke vdgft ^f the thisty l^nratnts. 
Senates wfts the only manin iotbens ivte veil'' 
tnred to E^ieak i^pesfy a^nst their entities, 
and refused to vote far the deiith 6f jjiersims 
w^(mi they wished to destikqr. It as mnfesehob^ 
to tbkiK that bis reff ykinm^wem^tim'Cmumr^ 
hicrrukk The m#M»'be coMvtedrldbtfetfto re» 
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the more odious he became to those who hated a 
man that taught the reverse of what they prac- 
tised. At first his enemies endeavoured to 
lender him ridiculous. Aristophanes^ a poet^ 
who wrote very ludicrous comedies, composed a 
play in which an actor was taught to imitate 
Socrates, and was ^own to the audience sus- 
pended, as it were from the clouds, in a basket, 
uttering all manner of absurdities. But this 
attempt failed. For when the play was acted, 
Qad the performer appeared in this ridiculous 
situation, all the spectators inquired who was 
meant by the foolish figure in the basket, 
upon which Socrates, who was present, stood 
up, in order that every body might see him and 
judge whether the description of the comic 
writer in any manner resembled the original. 

When this attempt to disgrace him failed, 
those who envied him took more violent means 
to ensure his destruction. They engaged a man 
named Melitus, to accuse him before the people 
of two serious crimes ; one was, that he wor- 
shipped other gods than those acknowledged by 

I 
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the people, the other, thst he corrapted the 
youth by teaching them what was wrong. — 
When it was made known that Socrates was to 
be tried, all his friends exerted themselves to 
assist him. One among them, Lysias, who wap 
celebrated for his talent of speaking in pnblic, 
wrote a paper for him to plead in his own de- 
fence. When Socrates heard it read^ he praised 
it very much, but said that it did not suit him. 
The orator, quite surprised, asked him '^how that 
could be?" "I will explain it," replied the philo- 
sopher. '^ I£ you were given a pair of shoes, 
embroidered in the most elegant manner, they 
would be of na use if they were^ too small for 
your feet ; in like manner, though your oration 
be very elegantly written, it can be of no use 
to me if it contains arguments which it wc^uld 
be unbecoming of me to use. 

Socrates therefore determined to defend him- 
self in his own language ; but it was to no pur- 
pose. Every artifice had been made use of, 
either to persuade the judges that he was guilty, 
or to compel them by terror to vote against him. 
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even though they were convinced of his inno- 
cence. He was condemned, and sentenced to 
be put to death by drinking the juice of a poi- 
sonous plant called hemlock, a kind of punish- 
ment very common at Athens. 

The sentence was not carried into effect for 
some time, for the following reason. It was a 
custom to send a galley every year to the island 
of Delos, in the Egean Sea, to offer sacrifices to 
Apollo and Diana, two of the fabulous deities, 
who, according to the silly fables believed by 
those heathens, were bom there ; and it was 
forbidden to put any one to death until the ship 
returned. Socrates spent this period in convers- 
ing with his friends ; and so little apprehensive 
was he of death, that he gave up some of his 
time to compose pieces of poetry. 

When the day drew near on which the re- 
turn of the ship was expected, one of his friends 
came to tell him, with* a countenance full of 
joy, that he had it in his power to procure his 
escape ; that he had bribed the gaoler who had 
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agreed to apen the -prison door and allow him to 
pass out, and that a vessel was ready to cany 
him to another country. Socrates at first pot 
him off with a jest ; asking him, if he knew <rf 
any country in which men did not die ? But 
when his friend pressed him farther, he replied 
to him seriously; telling him that, however un- 
just the sentence had been, he thought it .his 
duty to submit to the laws of his country ; n<^ 
would he expose the gaoler to punishment^ for 
the sake of saving his own life. Another of 
his friends, exclaiming that it was a dreadful 
thing for him to die innocent ; " How," said 
Socrates, ^^ would you hc^ve me die guilty ?" 

At length the fatal ship arrived, which was, 
in a manner, the signal for the death of Socra- 
tes. His friends repaired to the prison early 
in the morning. On entering, they found him 
sitting by Xantippe his wife, who held one of 
his children in her arms ; as soon as she per^ 
eeived them, setting up great cries and tearing 
her face and hair, she made the prison resound 
with her complaints. " Oh my dear Socrates/' 
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aedd Ae, " your fne&ds are ocMne to see you for 
the last time." He desiried that she might be 
tftken away^ and she ivas imtae^tely carried 
homeu Socrates passed the re^ of the day 
ocMnrersing with his friends with his usual 
cheerfulness. 

One of the subjects of their conversation 
was, whether a philosopher would be justified 
in killing himself : for among the heathens 
sudi an act was thought not cmly excusable, but 
pfaisewoHhy on some occa^ons. Socrates 
showed thtft nothii^ can be more unjust than 
this notion: tlmt man bek>ngB to Odd, who 
formed him, and placed him in the situation of 
llle which he possesses ; and that he should not 
dfi^^airt from it without the permksioii of that 
being to whom he owed his esdstence. When 
SooTstes had done speaking, Crito requested 
him to give his Memls his last instructi<ms in 
regard to his children and other altfairs. "1 shall 
recommend nothii^ more to you," replied 
Socrates, ''than what I have already done, which 
is to taiee care of yourselves: you cannot do 

I 2 
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yourselves a greater aervioe, nor me and mj 
family a greater pleasure." Crito having asked 
him afterwards in what manner he wished to be 
buried ? ''As yon please/' said Socrates smil^. 
ing, '' if you can lay haid of me. I can never 
persuade Crito," continued he, turning to his 
other friends, ''that Socrates is he who converses 
with you, and that what he shall see dead in a 
short time is wJy my carcass." 

The servant of the prison now came in to tell 
him that the hour for drinking the hemlock, 
^ which was sunset, was come : Socrates percdv-> 
ing that the poor man was in tears while he was 
delivering his message, observed it to his friaids, 
and gave him great praise for his feeling and 
humanity towards the priscmers, which, said he, 
may be an eiumipje to all in similar situations. 
The fatal ci^ was then brought. He asked 
"what was necessary for him to do ?" "Nothing 
more," replied the servant, ^'than as soon as yon 
have taken the draught, to walk about till you 
find your legs grow weary, and then to lie down 
on the bed." He took the cup, Avithout any 
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c^uui^ in bis ooloar or oaantenanoe: ''well/' Mid 
he to the man^ '' what saj you of this drink ?" 
may I make a lihation or offering of some of it 
to the gods ?'\ On being told that there was not 
mcnre than enough for one draught; ''At least/' 
said Socrates^ "we may pray to them to make 
my departure from this world easy, which is 
what I most earnestly b^ of them." Then, 
after a silence of some moments, he drank off 
the hemlodc at a single draught. 

Till then his friends had refrained from 
tears, hut after he had drank the potion, they 
were no longer masters of themselves, but burst 
into loud lamentaticms. Socrates alone remain- 
ed immoved, and even reproved them, yet still 
with his usual mildness. " What are you do- 
ing ?" said he to them, " what has become of 
your virtue ? I have always heard that we 
ought to die calmly and blessing the gods." In 
the mean time he kept walking to and fro, ac- 
cording to the directions given him, till he 
found himself weary, when he lay down. The 
poison now began to operate more quickly. 
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Wli6n fatf fbh k gaimiii^ mt hah hciart^ ke mi^ 
cdv^wd h» fiEloe> -whkh he luA wr app e d, in hk 
gaitac«t»y and said t9 one &S^M4 frkxda, ^'^Critej 
Wv &WB « dA;k i# fifllciilai»ti8> didfeliaege tkat 
Td^ Ibr tne ; pwy do spit forget it»" Sse6ia^Bm 
wftstiirfilbid^urgvdof medirane^ aaidlMaMdt 
waa tk^gfat to bb saered to likn. Thfi-meaiuiqi 
of Si^cratW ki tlaa 8fieec>, waa^ ppobably^ to 
offer up a Mcrifiee ta £8ei^pins^ in grsditvAe 
for dying so eftiily. Sook after He beeiftlied 
his last. 

Soxdi Was ^ ddoi SodrBtks, m the seven- 
^aUryearof hzrage* 8ooB.a£ber tiieey^itlio^ 
jAbee^ Idiierpeo^ cf% Athena Itegnr t6 be s«ffy 
£ba^ haTsig thi^ destroyed so vurtnoiter and: Tain- 
aki^ a citizen. Nbttung wis heabd throbgl^iit 
the' city but dil8«»m"ses' inr favt>tti( of Socratea^ 
A^ wa< monrhii]^ and i^mo^. Tte schoids 
ivtere shut lip^ and all exercnies sospetided. 
The aedtiseis: were cdted: to aeeookit for tbi& 
ii^oc^t blood they had caused ta be shed. 
Melitu» iK^as'Ci^ndbmBai to die> and thd rest 
wete banUied. Thm si^ntence was^ eertaialy 
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merited^ but surely the judges also^ who were 
prevailed on to pass sentence on a guiltless man^ 
merited no small share of punishment. They 
were^ however^ more severely punished than, 
perhaps, they could have been by law : for they 
were so hated by the other citizens, that no one 
would speak to them, give them fire, or go into 
the same bath with them. The very place 
where they had bathed was cleansed, as if it 
had been defiled by their touch, and it is said 
that pMOiy of them were thus driven to such 
despair, that they killed themselves. 

The people, not content witii punishing his 
accusers, caused a statue of brass to be erected 
to his memory, and placed it in one of the most 
eon8i»cuous parts of the city. They even de- 
dicated 4 chapel to him, as a hero and a demi- 
gods which they called the chapel of Socrates* 
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WAR BETWEEN ABTAXERZE8 ANJD OYRUCh--THJB 

TEN THOUSAND GREEKS. 

T*B accotmt which has been jhst given of 
the life and death of Socrates, has heen taken 
fipom the writii^ of one of his disciples, named 
Xenophon, an Athenian, who has made Ikmisdf 
celebrated, even to the present day, both byhiar 
actions as a general, and by his writing^. While 
htft fi^ow citi^n^ at home weire disgracing 
themselves and their country by their injustice 
iAd ingratitude toward his instnictor, Xeno- 
phon wte engaged in a war in Persia, which 
made Gh*eece still ihore fimious in history. 

The cause of this new war was as follows : 
Darius, king of Persia, on his death, which 
took place in t£e year before Christ, 404, left 
two sons, Artaxerxes and Cyrus. Artaxerxes, 
as being the elder, became king in his father's 
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place^ which enraged Cyrus so much that he 
endeavoured to have him ptLt to death. Artax« 
ences discovered the plot^ but was persuaded 
by his mother's entreaties^ who was doatii^y 
fond of Cyrus^ not only to pardon his guilty 
brother^ but to give him the fine government of 
Asia Minor. However^ this act of generosity 
had no othier effect upon the wicked young man^ 
than to urge him on to firesh attempts against 
the life of him to whom he owed his own. 

For this purpose he collected a large army, 
and knowing that the Grecians were much better 
soldiers than his oym countrym^goy he prevailed 
upooL dearchus, a Lacedemonian^ who was then 
living with hun at Sardi^ his ci^ital city^ tp, 
raise soldiers in Greece for him. Clearchups war 
so successful that he was able ta collect thirteen 
thousaiud wdl armed^ brave men^to follow Cyrus^ 
A]^ong these was Xenophon^ whoi went with* 
out pay^ as a volunteer in order to improve 
himself by travellings and ^y IcHrning the art 
of war* 
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CjTUB having drawn together a large armj, 
•et out, without letting any body know "whither 
he was going. But it could not long be con- 
cealed, and his brother, the king of P^*sia, who 
was then living at Babylon, the capital of his 
empire, a fine and extensive city, built on the 
river Euphrates, found himself under the 
painful necessity of preparing to fight with his 
own brother, whose life he had so lately spared. 
After a long mardti, the two armies came in 
sight of each other at a town called Cunaxa, 
not fi&r from. Babylon. 

The king's forces were much more numerous, 
but Cyrus relied on the courage and discipline 
of his men, and particularly of the Grecians. 
The battle began with these last^ who at first 
advanced slowly and in excellent order, singing 
their hymn of battle, until ,they came dose to 
the enemy, when, striking their swords against 
their shields, and setting up a loud shout, they 
rushed forward at full speed. The timid Per- 
sians did not venture to meet the onsets but 
broke, and fled at the first attack. 
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V 

While the Grecians were thus victorious in 
one part of the battle^ Cyrus was equally active 
in another. His great object was to attack 
his brother, and, by killing him, to end the war 
at a single blow. An opportunity of effecting 
this soon offered. Drawing near the place where 
Artaxerxes was on horseback, surrounded by a 
number of guards and officers, he cried out, '^ I 
see him," and, regardless of his own safety, and 
eager only to shed his brother's blood, he put 
spurs to his horse and rushed upon him at full 
speed. The battle now became in some degree 
a single combat between Artaxerxes and Cyrus ; 
and the two brothers were seen, transported with 
rage and fury, each endeavouring to plunge his 
sword into the other's breast, and thus secure 
the throne by the death of his rival. 

Cyrus, having forced his way through those 
who stood around Artaxerxes, fell upon him and 
killed his horse ; he was immediately remount- 
ed, when Cyrus, attacking him again with fury, 
gave him a second wound, and was preparing to 
give him a third, in hopes that it would prove 

K 
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iBortaL The king, made more fhiksns by tlie 
smart, spnuig forward against Cjrrus, wbo^ ruA- 
ning headlong^ r^^ardlesa of lis own safety, 
tlirew himself into the midat oi a shower ^ 
darts aimed at him from all sides, and fell dead 
from a wound by the javelin of the king, or of a 
soldier that was near. His attendants, reserving 
not to sonmre their master, were all kDled 
around his body ; a sure proof that, however he 
was to be blamed fnr his ingratitude to his l»tK 
ther, he knew how to treat his friends. Ar« 
taxerxes, haying caused his Inrother's head and 
right hand to be cut off and shown throughout 
the field, pursued his army to their camp^ whidli 
he took and plundered, except that part wh^e 
the Greeks were stationed, and which he did 
not venture to attack. 

The Gredcs on their side, and Artaxerxes on 
his, neither of whom knew what was passi^ 
elsewhere, thought, each of them, that they had 
gained the victory; the former, because they 
had put the enemy to flight ; the latt^, because 
he had killed his brother and plundered tke 
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camp. When the real truth was known^ Ar* 
taxerxes^ as conqueror^ 8ent to the Grecians to 
surrender their arms and implore his mercy^ 
informing them^ that^ as they were in the heart 
of his dominions^ surrounded by great rirers and 
numberless nations^ they could not escape his 
vengesmce. But the Grecian generals were n(^ 
to be daunted. One of them desired to know 
upon what terms the king required their arms ? 
if as conqueror^ it was in his power to take 
them ; if otherwise^ what would he give in re- 
turn? To this Xenophon added^ that they had 
nothing left but their arms and their liberty^ 
and that they could not preserve the one with- 
out the otiier. At last it was agreed upon that 
tiiey should be allowed to return into their own 
country without any interruption; and Tissa- 
phemesj one of the king's satraps^ or governors^ 
was app<»nted to be their guide^ and recdved 
orders to supply them with provisions. 

But this agreement proved to be nothing more 
than a trick to put them off their guard; fbr^ 
after marching t^eth^ in a friendly manner ior 

k2 
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several days, Tissaphemes invited the five prin- 
cipal Ghrecian generals to his tent, under pre- 
tence of settling some disputes between the 
Persian and Grecian soldiers, and there caused 
them all to he seized and beheaded, tc^ether 
with many of the Greeks that happened to be 
in the neighbourhood. 

Nothing could exceed the consternation of the 
soldiers when they heard that their commanders 
had been thus treacherously murdered. They 
were now Avithout leaders in the midst of an 
elieiny's country, many miles from their home, and 
about to be attacked by the whole army of the. 
king of Persia. Night came on them while still 
uncertain how to act. Xenophon, of whom men- 
tion has been already made, instead of yielding 
to despondency, employed the hours of retire- 
ment in revolving in his mind what was to be^ 
done. After debating some time with himself> 
he rose and called together several of the most 
esteemed officers. He told them that all now 
depended on their own exertions. If they 
yielded to the Persians they had nothing to ex- 
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pect but to be treated in the same manner as 
their generals had been. But if, on the contrary, 
they acted with vigour and union, their numbers 
and courage were still sufficient to rescue them 
from their present perilous situation. He, 
therefore, advised them to call the soldiers to- 
gether, to exhort them to choose commanders 
in place of those they had^lost, and under their 
guidance, to force their way through the midst 
of the enemies that opposed them. 

The advice of Xenophon was followed. The 
army adopted the suggestions of their officers. 
Five leaders were appointed, of whom Xeno- 
phon was one, and they prepared to set out for 
their native country. In doing so they did not 
take the same road by which they had entered 
Persia, where several large and rapid rivers 
would have opposed their progress ; but they 
chose to march in a northern direction which 
would lead them to the coasts of the Black Sea, 
so as thus to cross these rivers near their 
sources, where the streams would be shallower 
and the current less rapid. 
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F<»r some time they were annoyed by tlie 
slingers and archers which Tissaphemes sent to 
attack them^ but these were ^toon driv^i back. 
Stilly however^ they had to contend against the 
barbarous natives who inhabited these countries^ 
and who seised every c^portunity of assailing 
them from the tops of the hills. But the skill 
and courage of the Grecians prevailed over 
their irregular assaults. They crossed the Eu- 
phrates and Tigris near the sources of those 
rivers^ and entering a mountainous country, 
were much distressed by a heavy fidlof snow, in 
passing through which, they lost several of their 
men. Occasionally, however, they came to 
fine Tallies where they obtained abundance of 
provisions. 

In one of these they proeured a large quan*- 
tity <^ honey ; but after eating it, the soldiers 
were attacked with a violent sickness, \iduch 
made them fear that tney had been pcHsoned ; 
the ground was strewed with them as after a 
day of battle. However, at the end of two or 
three days, they recovered, and were able to 
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pFooeed witiboat the loss of a man. While the 
army was advancing up the aide ef a high 
mountain^ and these who led the way had gain- 
ed the summit, Kenophon, who commanded the 
rear-guard, was alarmed by hearing them utter 
tremendous shouts. At first he thought that they 
had been attacked by some unexpected enemy, 
and rode up hastily to give^ assistance : but on 
drawing nearer, he heard the cry of, "The sea ! 
the sea !" re-echoed from every quarter. The fact 
was, that the soldiers' had caught a view of the 
sea for the first time i^om the top of the moun- 
tain, and they could not check the transports 
which this prospect afforded them of once again 
re-visiting their native country. 

The first city they came to on the sea-coast 
was Sinope, a Grecian colony, where they rest- 
ed for thirty days, which they employed in 
offering thanksgivings and sacrifices to their 
gods for their extraordinary deliverance from 
their enemy. A most praiseworthy example, if 
those addresses had been offered up to the true 
God. Here Xenophon proposed that they should 
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«ettle and form a colony ; but the soldiers would 
not listen to him^ so anxious were they to re- 
turn, home. From Sinope^ therefore, they sailed 
to Heraclea, and thence to Byzantium, where, 
after some adventures of little interest, the army 
broke up. 

The battle of Cunaxa, in which Cyrus was 
slain, was fought in the year before Christ, 401, 
the year preceding that in which Socrates had 
been made a sacrifice to the malignant passions 
of his enemies. The whole number of Grecians 
which accompanied Cyrus from Sardis into 
Persia, under the command of Clearchus, 
amounted to thirteen thousand. After the 
battle of Cunaxa, it was found to have been 
reduced to ten thousand ; and hence this expe- 
dition is known in the Grecian history by the 
name of the Retreatof the Ten Thousand. When 
the army finally dispersed in Thrace, it was still 
further reduced to six thousand, a number less 
by more than one-half than what it had been 
originally. Such were the calamities of war, 
which carried off so many brave men in the 
course of a few months. 
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TREACHERY OF THE LACEDEMONIANS AT THEBEfl— - 
PELOPIDAS. 

The Lacedemonians Had become the moist 
powerful state of Greece after the taking of 
Athens. But they made a bad use of their 
power, treating every inferior state with seve- 
rity, and compelling them to act in obedience to 
their commands, however unjust : their treat- 
ment of the Thebans was most peculiarly base. 
Thebes was the principal city of Boeotia, a dis- 
trict lying to the north of Attica, and to the 
south of Thessaly. It had t&ken part with 
Xerxes during the Persian war, and therefore 
was looked upon with an unfriendly eye by the 
other cities of Greece. At the time we are 
now speaking of, however, it was on good terms 
with Sparta, insomuch that a large body of La- 
cedemonians was allowed to take up their quar- 
ters in it, while marching towards Thessaly. 
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The general of these troops was base enough to 
take advantage of the generous confidence thus 
placed in him^ hj seizing upon the 'citadel^ the 
strongest part of the city ; and though a com- 
plaint was lodged at Laoedemon^ the magis« 
trates^ instead of punishing this gross act of 
treachery^ not only connived at it, but approved 
ef histenJbMt* 

TheLaoedemomaa* a*w thouglri^ thraotidfes 
above aay 4angw> and ooatinued to doonneer 
without eonfefooL But they were nclk «lhyved 
1^; to ei^y a superiority gaibed by tyvanignalid 
iajustiee. The first U»w came upon them ^ram 
the peO|de whom they hadtre<tted most iffid- 
honestly. Many of the Thebans had fidl to 
Athens, when their cittdel had been sdaitd by 
their fahe friends. Here they were wdl reeeivad. 
Axnong the number who had liius btiiiahed 
themseWes was Pekpidas, a y*ui^ man of great 
takatb, of wham fpeqnent mention w31 be made 
hBteoiMb. Ke Ibrmed a plan, widi severd iif 
has firiaiAs in eidle, to expel the LaosduBKmlns 
fr«n Thebes. To eftot tins, ^ and a ftw 
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others disguised themselves as hunt^s; and^ 
affcei* passing the day in the neighbourhood of 
Thebes^ ent^ed the t6wn at night^fall^ before 
the gates were closed. They passed the guard 
without being noticed^ and arrived safely at the 
house of a ^end^ who was privy to the plot. 

ArchiaJi^ the Lacedemonian governor of the 
town^ was to entertain his friends on this night 
VfWa. a spl^idid banquet ; a circumstance ^e^vot- 
able to the exiles^ as there was reason to sup- 
pose, that, while enjoying the pleasures of the 
table, less attentioa would be paid to what was 
passing in other parts of the town. At this 
tnomeBt the whde plot was gr the point of beii^ 
disoiyvered. A friend of the governor wrote 
liim an account c^ it from Athens. The letter 
was handed him just as he was sitting down to 
-sttpp^ ; 1)Ut he pttt it aside, saying in a jocular 
mattner, ^ bosiaess to-morrow ;** an expressicm, 
the fatal cimsequenoes of which caused it to be 
used as a proverb, to guard us against postpon- 
ing business for the sake of pleasure. 
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In the midst of the banquet^ several of the 
conspirators and their friends were introduced 
in the dress of female dancers^ with poplar 
branches on their heads to disguise their faces. 
Each had a dagger concealed under his gar- 
ments^ with which> wheA the company was 
heated with wine, and regardless of every thing 
but revelling and jollity, they, on a signal 
being given, fell upon the governor and his 
friends, and instantly put them to death. 
Thence they proceeded to the house of the other 
governor, who had not been of the party. But, 
as the alarm had already spread through the 
city, he was aroused, and prepared to defend 
himself. The Thebans rushed upon him ; not- 
withstanding his exertions, he was seized by 
Pelopidas, who, when he found his companions 
hesitated to stab him through fear of piercii^ 
himself, called upon them to strike at all ha- 
zards, for the whole was transacted in the dark ; 
they did so, and fortunately killed the governor, 
without any injury to their friend. . 

In the mean time, tlie news spread on every 
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side : the city was full of lights : the people 
hurried to and fro, uncertain what was to be- 
fall them : the conspirators had assembled in 
the market-place, proclaimed the death of the 
tyrants, as those were called in Greece who 
seized on the government of their country con- 
trary to law, and invited the people to join 
them in their attempt to expel the common 
enemy. When day came, they found the city 
completely in their power. The Lacedemonian 
soldiers, indeed, still kept possession of the 
citadel; but as, during the day, the rest of 
the exiles came in from Athens, supported by a 
number of soldiers, sent to their assistance from 
that city, the garrison yielded to necessity, and 
surrendered on condition of being allowed to 
return home in safety. All that the Lacede- 
monians gained by this atrocious act, was the 
possession of the town for a short time ; a paltry 
advantage, purchased at the expense of their 
good name. For what city could afterwards 
place confidence in a state which had taken so 
unfair an advantage of the trust reposed in it 
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bj A friendly nation. Neither^ as will soon be 
Men, did the bad effects of their tieaeheiy end 
i& the kn of Thebes; others of die lesser states^ 
which had hitherto submitted patiently to the 
tyrannic yoke of LacedCTocm, now b^an to take 
OGorage, and to join together to throw off tlK 
yoke, 80 that by degrees this city, the conqne- 
rar of Athens, and the terror of the rest o£ 
Oieeoe, waaak into a state of weakness and de« 
pressien fima which it never recoTered. 
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SPABTA— 9EAXHS OF PBLOPUUS AMD JBPAMINON- 
DAS. 

T^KHJGffi ^ike Ziacedeimmians were so slisme- 
fcHy ^fireH out of Thebes, a dty which they 
hBd seized so ^honotzrttbly, they showed no in- 
"dinafjkm todei^ £ram their attempts to redace 
it into their power. On the contrary, they sent 
their king, Agesikns, with an army to force it 
^gain to snhitiit. Bnt, though he ravaged the 
^soantry parts of Boeotia, he was unable to suc- 
iceed in his main object. Pelopidas, to whose 
^MHirage and energy Thebes owed its liberty, 
udded nmdi to his former fame in this period of 
the war. While returning home from an expedi- 
tkm on whidh lie had set out to harass the La- 
cedemoniaa army," he found a large body of 
l^eir troops posted to Intercept Idm at Tegyra, 
a town of Boeotia. 
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On the first sight of the enemy^ one of his 
officers ran to him with a countenance expres*- 
sive of the greatest alarm^ and told him that 
they had fallen into the enemy's hands ; ^^ say 
rather/' said the undaunted general, ^^ that the 
enemy has fallen into ours." He made his words 
good ; for, advancing with his cavalry in fi*ont^ 
and followed by his own chosen band, called the 
sacred batallion, consisting of three hundred 
young men, who had sworn never to quit one ano- 
ther in battle, he charged the enemy at once. 
The conflict was rude ; the two Lacedemonian 
generals were killed; and their troops, daunted 
by an attack .so impetuous and unexpected^ 
opened a passage for Pelopidas and his The- 
bans to march through. But he was not to be 
satisfied with half a victory ; turning on those 
who stiU remained drawn up in order of battle, 
he charged and routed them. This Was the first 
occasion in which Lacedemonian soldiers fled 
from an enemy inferior - in nupiber. The 
honour which they had acquired and maintain- 
ed for so many yearsi, now at length b^an to 
fade from them ; while the Thebans were every 
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day gaining that place in public estimation^ of 
which this victory had deprived their enemy. 

Another circumstance tended to make the 
Lacedemonians stiU more suspected and disliked 
by the inferior Grecian cities. Sphodrias^ one of 
their generals^ laid a plot to seize on the Pei- 
raeus^ the chief sea port of the Athenians ; but 
daylight surprised him while his army was still 
at some distance from the place^ and he was 
forced to retire with some plunder and much 
disgrace. The Athenians coiQplained to the 
Xiacedemonians on this shameful attempt to 
seize on a town belonging to a state which was 
in alliance with them. But Sphodrias escaped 
unpunished^ through the influence of Agesilaus^ 
one of the kings of Sparta; another proof how 
far this people had degenerated from the prin- 
ciples instilled into them by their great law- 
giver, Lycurgus. 

Notwithstanding these and other similar acts 
of injustice, the lesser cities of Greece were un- 
willing to quarrel with the Lacedemonians; 
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and an utembly of the leading Btetes was hdd 
in order to determine upon the best means of 
ending a war which injured all^ without being 
of real advantage to any. Agesilaus^ however^ 
was azudous to continue the war ; he was an 
excellent general^ and thought that he would 
thus raise his chi^acter still higher. Epami- 
nondas was sent thither on the part of ^e The- 
bans. We hare not hitherto had occasion to 
name him^ for^ as he preferred a life of study 
and retirement^ he was little known as a pub- 
lic duiraeter^ until the lore of his country forced 
him^ as it were> into g^ieral nolice. He was 
equally anxious for peace as the other was far 
war ; and enforced his cause with audi ctm^ 
TXBcing arguments^ that Ageaflaus^ finding him- 
self no longer able to overthrow them^ and 
uudous for an excuse to break with the The- 
bans^ struck them out of the treaty which was 
signed by all the other states^ and the Lacede- 
monian army immediately received orders to 
mardi into Boeotia> under CleomlMtytus^ the 
other king> to utUick lliebes. 
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The Thebans now thoiiglit that nil vrm lost 
They were deserted by all their friends^ and 
liad to contend not only against the Lacedemo- 
m$jiM, but most of the other cities of Greeoe^ 
ndiich had jdned that state. But they had in 
their city a single man who was worth more 
than armies. This was Epaminondas. He Was 
appointed general^ and immediately marched 
out to meet the enemy at the head of all the 
addiers he could collect^ who amounted to not 
more than six thousand men^ whik the enemy 
had upwards of four times that number. Ma- 
ny were alarmed at his taking a step whidi 
aeem«d to be so deq)erate^ and several bad 
omens were reported to him ; but he replied^ 
that there was one good omen^ to fight for our 
country. Pdopidas accompanied him. When 
leaving home his wife entreated him to take 
care of himself ; '^ Keep that advice," replied 
the gallant warrior, '^ for the cmnmon soldier ; 
it is the general's duty to take care of those 
under kta.'' 

The two armies met at Leuctra, a city of 
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Boeotia^ to the south of Thebes. Epaminondas^ 
who knew that if he could break through the 
Lacedemonian phalanx^ for so the main body of 
their army was called^ the other soldiers would 
not make much resistance^ directed all hk 
efforts against it. The battle was fierce and 
obstinate^ and> while Cleombrotus could act^ 
the victory remained in suspense > at lengthy 
however^ he fell dead of his wounds. The bat- 
tle was then renewed with double violence^ the 
cme party ashamed to abandon the body of 
their king^ the other stru^ling to carry it off. 
But, when the rest of the army heard of the 
king's death, they took to flight, and were pur- 
sued by the Thebans with great slaughter. 
Epaminondas remained master of the field of 
battle, and having erected a trophy, permitted 
the enemy to bury their dead. 

The Lacedemonians had never received such 
a blow. They lost in the battle faur thousand 
men, of whom^one thousand were Lacedemo- 
nians. The city of Sparta was celebrating a 
festival when the news of this terrible defeat 
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arrived. |The Ephori^ on hearing of it^ gave 
orders that the amusements should be continued 
as if nothing had happened^ and sent to each 
&unily the names of those of their relatives who 
had been killed. The next morning showed 
the effect that the laws of Lycurgus still had. 
Those who had lost a husband^ a father^ or a 
brother^ were seen hastening to the temples 
with looks of joy^ to return the gods thanks that 
tiieir relatives had preferred death to flighty 
while those whose friends were reported to be 
alive> remained at home mourning over their 
disgrace^ for having turned their backs upon 
^eir enemies. 

The Thebans now determined to pursue their 
success. Epaminondas and Pelopidas marched 
into the Peloponessus^ and^ as good fortune ge- 
merally gains friends^ they were joined by such 
numbers that they soon found themselves at the 
head of seventy thousand men. With this 
army they ventured to attack Laconia. It was 
now six hundred years since Lacedemon had 
been founded. During all that period an enemy's 
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annj had nerer Tcntiired to invade their oomw 
try, much lesa to attack their city, tboi^h it 
waa without walls. It was indeed the oomman 
boast of the Lacedenumiana that their wives 
had never seen the smoke of an enemj^a camp. 

But times were now aadlj changed for the 
worse, and this people, ao proad and overbear- 
ing in prosperity, were to be taught by bitter 
experience that honesty is the best policy in the 
end. The Thebans marched throng the 
ooontry firom one end to the other, destroying 
and plundering as far as the river Eorotas. Bot 
still some of the old Spartan spirit existed; 
one instance of it is worthy of being recorded, 
as equal to the acts of Leonidas and his little 
band of heroes at Theniiepyl«. Ischolas, who 
commanded one of the passes, inding himaelf 
unable to maintain his poet against numbers so 
superior, sent away tiw young men, who were 
of an age to be of service to their country in 
future, and kept none but those advanced in 
years. With these he continned in tiie position 
in which he had been placed ; and he and his 
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gallant followers^ after having defended them- 
selyes a long time^ and killed many of the ene- 
my^ were all cut off to a man. 

Epaminondas was preyented from making an 
assault on the city itself^ in oonsequence of the 
river Eurotas being swelled by the floods^ and 
Agesilaus being on the other side with his ar- 
my. While the Thebans were marching along 
their side of it^ their general was pointed out 
to the king of Spartd^ who> after looking at him 
fat some lime, could not help exclaiming, " Oh, 
the wonder«working man." It is pleasing, in 
the midst of the many scenes of bloodshed and 
mutual hatred which hist<»ry presents, to see 
one great man acknowledging the merit of ano* 
thCT, even thoug|h an enemy. 

In this expedition the Theban generals 
restored the old government of Arcadia, se- 
cured that country against the Lacedemonians, 
and brought back the Messenians, who had 
been driven out of their country by the same 
people; and, having saved their friends imd 
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humbled their enemies^ they returned home. 
Here, strange to tell, these two great men. In- 
stead of being loaded with honours for having 
raised their native city to the highest rank 
among the Grecian states, were thrown into pri- 
son by their ungrateful countrymen, for having 
continued in command for a period longer than 
that permitted by the law. Pelopidas was first 
brought to trial; and it is surprising that he, who 
was so brave in battle, showed great timidity 
and fear of death on the present occasion. Epa- 
minondas, on the contrary, set his enemies at 
defiance. He recounted in lofty terms what he 
had done while in command; how he had ravag* 
ed Laconia, had secured Arcadia, had restored 
Messenia; and concluded with saying, ''that 
he would meet death cheerfully, provided the 
Thebans would declare that he had performed 
all those great actions by his own authority 
alone." This speech had its effect : his judges 
were abashed, and he was unanimously acquit- 
ted. 

The Thebans were now engaged in a war 
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in TbeBsaly. Alexander^ the tyrant df Pherte, 
a city and district in that country, had made 
himself odious to eyery one by his cruelty. The 
Thessalians applied to Thebes for proteotioa, 
and Pelopidas was sent with an army to bring 
him to a proper line of conduct. At first the 
tjrrant appeared to be oonidnced by the remon* 
strances of Pelopidas ; but> when this general 
went to him in confidence, attended only by a 
single friend, he seized upon him treadierously 
and threw him into prison, 

The Theban^i inct »ied at so improtoked an 
aot> immediately ^ent an army into Thetaaly ; 
and^ as they were displeased with £paininondas, 
upoB a groundless Bu^ide^ that he had shown 
s^me indinatiOB to &Yeur the Laoedenumians, 
they named other generals to command it. He, 
however, went along with the army as a volun- 
teer, out of regard to his friend Pelopidas. But 
this new attempt to degrade him, served cmly 
to raise his character hi^ier ; for the Theban 
army was aitacked with great vigour by Alex- 
der> and would have been totally routed^ had 
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not file soldiers compelled Epaminondas to take 
the command. He^ at the head of the horse and 
light foot> placed himself in the post of danger^ 
and having beaten off the enemy^ brought home 
the army in safety. 

The generals were punished on their return ; 
and Epaminondas chosen in their place. He 
immediately marched out again to rescue his 
friend from captivity ; and Alexander was so 
much awed by his name and well-known skilly 
that^ on hearing of his arrival^ he sent persons 
to apologize for his conduct^ and liberated his 
prisoners. Pelopidas was not a man to be in- 
sulted with impunity. He also raised an army^ 
and having attacked Alexander with more con- 
rage than judgment^ he was killed in the midst 
of the battle^ in which his troops were victo- 
rious 

It may not be uninstructive to mention here 
a few other circumstances concerning Alexan- 
der, which justly prove how well he merited 
the title of tyrant. Suclf was the brutality of 
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his nature, that he took pleasure in burying 
men alive, or in covering them with the skins of 
wolves or bears, that his dogs might tear them 
to pieces. At one time he called a public as- 
sembly of the citizens of a town which was in 
alliance with him, and sent his soldiers among 
them, who slau||)}tered all the youth in his pre- 
sence. He was as cowardly as cruel, and would 
not trust even his own wife, of whom he was 
extremely fond, for he never visited her apart- 
ments without a slave before him with a drawn 
sword in his hand, and causing every comer to 
be searched for concealed weapons. 

Yet all his caution could not save his life. 
His wife Thebe, afraid that -she should fall a 
sacrifice to his passions, joined with her bro- 
thers to destroy him. To do this was no easy 
task. He slept every night in a chamber, which 
could be entered only by a ladder that he drew 
up after him ; and within the door was chained 
a huge dog, so fierce, that he knew no one but 
his master, Thebe, and the slave who fed him. 
All these precautions were unavailing. His 
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• 

wife let dSwn the ladder wlien he was Asleep, 
■nd thus ftdmitted her brothers, haring first 
wrapped the steps of the ladder with wod, to 
prerent anj noise ; then, contriving to lull the 
dog, thej entered armed with daggers; 6at 
here their hearts ftdled them, and tha|r were 
about to turn back, until Thafif threatened to 
aburm her husband ; this threat roused them, 
and they killed him In his sleep. The news 
spreading through the city, was received with 
universal joy : his carcass was eitposed to all 
kinds of insults, and finally oast out to be de- 
voured by d(^ and vultures. 

The Thebatts were now envied and' feared by 
most of the Orecian cities, many of v^om j<^- 
ed wid( the Lacedemonian against them. Epa« 
minondas was still general, ahd hearing that 
Agesikus was absent from Bparta with his army, 
he determined to attack, and, if possiMe, t^ke 
ifaja city durii^ his absence. He would have 
succeeded, for thens were neither walls tior sol- 
diet's td oppose him, had not Agesikus been in- 
fbftned of his intuition, and returned so oppsr- 
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* 

tunely, that he had scarcely enteVed Sparta^ 
when the Theban army was seen crossing the 
Eurotas to attack it* 

' Although Epaminondas saw that his plan had 
failei^ through the sagacity of Agesilaus^ he 
thought it dishonourable to retire without mak- 
ing an effort : but the valour and skill of Age- 
silaus^ aided by the courage of his son Archi- 
damus> rendered all his efforts fruitless: and 
Epaminondas^ finding that the time of his com- 
mand was near expiring, prepared to return 
home. In his march^ he had to pass through 
Arcadia, whither he was followed by the army 
of the Lacedemonians, and their allies. Al- 
though he had been disappointed in his late at- 
tempt upon Sparta, he was resolved not to re- 
turn without having effected some good. He 
therefore marched his army in such order, that 
they could give battle at a moment's notice, and 
proceeded along the hills while the enemy kept 
pace with him in the plain. 

When he had arrived at an advantageous po- 
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^iwtk, not fsr from the town of MAhtinea, Ike 
ttiade pr^Murations to eneamp for tlie ii%fat. The 
Lacedemonians did the same; but> when he 
saw them dispersed about their camp^ he sudden- 
ly gave the signal for batl^ and rushed down 
upon them with the utmost predpitatioa* The 
Laoedemonians> though token J;^ surprise^ Wtt'e 
not disconcerted. They lost no time in coUc$ct- 
ii^ their stragglers^ bridling thdr horses^ sei^ng 
their arms, and drawing up Sa order of battle. 
Epaminon^ hoped to ensure liie rictory by 
means of a chosen b^md of soldiers^ with wlueh 
he attacked the main body of the Lacedemo- 
niaBS> being convinced that when they w^^ once 
broken^ their allies would not stand t^dbr ground. 
As the battle, however, continued fbr some time 
doubtful, Epaminondas made one desperate as- 
sault at the head of his troops into the very 
midst of the enemy, when, aft^ having Imiken 
tl«eir ranks, he received a moital wound from a 
javelin, which entered his brdast, and bnaking, 
left the iron point fixed there. Wonderf ol ex- 
ertions were now made, on one side to takeEpa- 
miaondas^oa the othar to carry haa oC The 
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Thdbftnt piBvaikd, and ttcceeded in btenag 
khn on hk ihieUl to the aonp. 

Tiie aews^ his masfartune had an astcmish- 
ii^ edfect <m both amites. ^ The Thebsms made 
no exertion ta foUotr np the adrantage they had 
gained ; and the Lacedemonians did not ven- 
tmre to renew the attack. Both armies drew 
0^, as if by mvtnal consent, and the victory 
m^ht be thought donbtfal^ had not the Lace- 
demeniaM fitst asked leave to bury thdr dead^ 
which in the Ghneokai armies was considered 
to be an adoMsri^dgeaa^it of having been de- 
feated. 

When Epsmlncnidas had arrived in the camp^ 
the sargeoBs> after examimng the wounds de- 
clared that he would expire as soon as the iron 
shonld be extracted, llie news gave him no 
eoBcem. He only asked fox his shield. On 
being shown k, he enquired which anny was 
victonons: when he was told the Theban^ he 
said that this was the fiMt day of his happiness. 
'^ I have humbled Sparta," said he, ^' I have 
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rendered Thebes triumphant ; I do not die 
without issue : Leuctra and Mantinea are two 
illustrious daughters^ who will carry my name 
down with honour to all future generations." 
Having spoken to this effect^ the iron was 
drawn from the wound> and he expired. 

The glory of Thebes, as it rose, so it fell 
with Epaminondas. He was the last, as he 
may be called the first of the Theban generals. 
Before him that city was not famous for any 
illastrious action, and afterwards it was noted 
only for its misfortunes. Epaminondas himself 
possessed most of the qualities of a truly great 
man ; though poor, he was contented : he sought 
neither for wealth nor greatness; he despised 
the one, the other was forced on him. His 
house was the place of education for every 
young man of birth and talent, who aspir^ to 
b^ leader in public affairs ; and the character 
given of him by one writer is equally just and 
honourable, that he never knew a man who 
l»iw more, and spoke less. 
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The reader^ no doubts is carious to know 
what became of Agesilaus after the death of 
his celebrated opp(ment. As Greece was now 
at peace^ and no state was sufficiently powerful 
to resist the Lacedemonians^ he went with an 
army to assist the Egyptians who had revolted 
against the king of Persia^ and^ after having 
served there for some years, and performed se- 
veral splendid actions, he fell sick, and died, 
when preparing to return home, at the advan- 
ced age of eighty-four. The battle of Mantinea 
was fought in the year 362 before Christ, and 
the following year is celebrated in the annals 
of Rome, by Curtius leaping fully armed into 
a chasm or gulf which had opened in the forum, 
or market-i^ace. 
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DlONYSnJS THE ELDER — RHEQIUM CRUELLY TREAT- 
ED—DAMON AND PYTHIAS — ^DIONYSIUS' BAR. 



Although the part of the history of Syracuse, 
subsequent to the triumphant defence of that 
city against the Athenians, is but little connect- 
ed with that of Greece, yet, as it contains the 
account of the lives of two very extraordinary 
men, Dionysius the elder and younger, we think 
it should not be passed over in silence. Dio- 
nysius the elder was an obscure citizen of Sy- 
racuse, and nothing is known of his early life, 
further than that in one of the tumults to which 
•that unfortunate city was subject, he was despe- 
rately wounded, and owed his safety to a repcHrt 
of his death industriously spread by his friends. 
Some time afterwards, the Carthaginians, who 
always aimed at the entire conquest of Sicily, 
took Agrigentum, a very large, wealthy and com- 
mercial city, situate on the south coast of the 
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island. Dionysius signalized himself by accus- 
ing the magistrates of Syracuse for not having 
"been sufficiently active in its relief. Having 
succeeded so far as to cause all those whom he 
thus accused to be de])osed^ he had influence 
enough to prevail on the people to elect him 
among those who were appointed in their stead. 

Having succeeded so far^ he now began %o 
excite suspicions of his colleagues^ in which also 
he was so successful^ that the people^ by an una- 
nimous vote^ created him generalissimo of their 
forces. His next step was to procure a guard 
of armed men. For this purpose he marched at 
the head of a body of Syracusans to Leontium^ 
a neighbouring city^ before which he encamped. 
During the night a tumult was excited by some 
of his partizans^ on which he started up, declar- 
ing that it was a plot against his life, and fled 
with a few of his chosen soldiers to the citadel 
of Leontium. In the morning he called an as- 
sembly of the people, to whom he recounted the 
danger he had just escaped. The people took 
his part^ ordered him a guard of six hundred 
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men* idiich he secretly iiuareased Wa Chousia&df 
and haring thus^ like Pisistratae of Atban^ se- 
cured his power^ he inarched hack in triomph to 
Syracuse. The citizens saw> too late> their erroTj 
hut were obliged to submit^ partly thioiigb feat 
of his armed attendants^ and partly appieheoil* 
ing that the Carthaginians^ who were in tl^ 
neighbourhood^ might take advantage of their 
disputes to fraroe their way into the city. This 
act of Dionysius took place in the same year in 
which Lysander captured the whol« Atheniaa 
fleet at Egospotamos, in which year ajsoj the 
lUnnans laid siege to the town of Veii^ in Italy, 

Dionysius secured his power by marrying the 
daughter o£ Hermocrates^ who had beeo the 
most powerful citizen of Syracuse^ and had 
contributed essentially to th9 d^Ssai of the 
Athenians. His favoTirite object^ after he had 
secured himself in the supreme authority^ was 
to driye the Carthaginians wholly out of the 
island. This peqple had been originally a 
colony of Phcenicians who settled in the north 
of A£ri«a^ opposite to Sicily^ imir whcfe the 
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city of Tunis twi^ stands. They had nrtade 
l^ems^ves rery famcms by their spirit of com- 
ideree^ sending their ships fls £ar as the southern 
coasts of El^land^ a long and dangerous voyage 
in those times. They were filso desirous of 
extending their possessions by land^ and had so 
lar succeeded as to conquer most of the south- 
ern regions of Spain^ and the greater part of 
Sicily. 

Dionysitis proceeded with great skill and 
pRideltoe on his bold attempt to expel the 
Carthaginians. After having subjected his own 
eountrymen to his coiitrol^ patrtly by severity, 
but more so by a judicious affectation of kind- 
ness and courtesy, he collected large magazines 
of amra and ammunition, and equipped a noble 
fleet of three hundred gaUeys. He also took 
care to strengthen himself by the alliance of 
some of the most powerful cities in the neigh- 
bourhood. Among others he applied to Mes- 
sina and to Rhegium, situate en each side of 
the strait which divides Sicily from Italy. 
With the former he succeeded ; to the latter he 

N 
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sent ambassadors to desire that a daughter of 
one of their citizens should be given him in 
marriage. This republic^ however, scorning to 
contract an alliance with a tyrant, returned 
answer, ^' that they had none but the hangman's 
daughter to offer him." He smothered his re- 
sentment for the present, but did mit forget to 
revenge the insult on a future opportunity. 

When his preparations for war were com- 
pleted, he announced his intentions to the peo- 
ple. They all applauded his proposal, and 
with the unjustifiable impetuosity to which 
large meetings of public bodies are but too sub- 
ject, instantly seized on the goods of such Car- 
thaginians as were trading in the city, who 
little dreamed that they would be thus plun- 
dered in a time of peace. Nay, the fiiry of the 
populace carried them so far as to massacre those 
of that nation in various parts of the country, in 
return, as was said, for injuries . inflicted by 
them when in power. 

llie Garthagiiiiana made thifigreatest exer- 
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tions to maintain their power. Imilco, their 
general, landed in the island with a numerous 
fleet and a large army. The success was doubt- 
ful for some time. At length the Carthaginians 
blockaded Syracuse by sea and land, and the 
citizens, finding themselves shut up on every 
side, and their provisions daily diminishing, 
began to think of surrendering. Here Imilco 
was guilty of the same error that had proved 
fatal to Nicias and the Athenians at the former 
siege; instead of attacking the city before the de- 
fenders had recovered from their alarm, he con- 
tented himself with building fortresses around 
it, and guarding the entrance of the harbour 
with his galleys. A few ships coming in to the 
relief of the besiegers gave rise to a skirmish at 
^ea, in which the citizens were successful; 
their courage was raised, so that at length from 
being defenders they became assailants. The 
plague also broke out amoiig the Carthaginians, 
and carried them off in numbers. At length, 
Imilco was glad to enter into a treaty with 
Dionysius, by which he and his Carthaginians 
were allowed to retire secretly, leaving his allies 
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to tHe mercy of the enemj. Many of tkese 
were slan^tered ; some were ei^aged by the 
tyrant^ and inanrporated into his own guards. 
This de£eat of the Carthaginians took place 
about the year before Christ dOOy the time at 
which the Gauls took Rome. 

Dionysius now proceeded to extend his p^wer 
in Sicily. He particularly directed his forces 
against Rhegium^ the city which had given 
such an insulting answer to his proposals for an 
alliance. After having reduced the inhabitants 
to the greatest extremity^ he succeeded in mak- 
ing himself master of the place. Those who^ 
survived the horrors of the siege^ were sent pri- 
soners to Syracuse^ and sold for slaves ; but he 
reserved the severest punishment for Phyto> 
the citizen who had been peculiarly active in 
exciting the tow n's-people to resistance ; after 
having slain his son^ and scourged Phyto himself 
in the most ignominious manner^ he caused 
him to be flung from one of his military engines 
into the sea. 
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The latter part of the reign of Dionysius was 
undistarbed by foreign tvar orlntestine commo- 
tion; this time was occupied by him in the 
arts of peace. One great object of his ambi- 
tion was to be thought a first-rate poet ; and, 
though his verses were generally treated with 
contempt when read in public at the Olympic 
gamesy he still persevered in fresh attempts. 
Thoi^h rejected and laughed at abroad, his 
poetry was sure of gaining the praises of those 
about him, who knew that flattering him on 
this point was the sure road to his favour. 
Philoxenus, one of his courtiers was, however, 
a singidar exception. Being asked his opinion 
of a poem which Dionysius valued himself much 
upon, he spoke his mind with candour, and 
pointed out its defects without concealment. 
The incensed author, imputing his censure to 
envjy ordered him to the quarries, a place of 
punishment for criminals guilty of minor of- 
fences : he did not remain long there ; for he 
was soon restored to favour at the intercession 
cf his friends. At an entertainment given after 
. his liberation, Dionysius could not refrain from 
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reciting some passages of one of bis poems, 
which he had tdcen great pains to compose, and, 
not content with the usual praises of the rest of 
his attendants, he. applied to Philoxenus for 
his opinion of them, hoping, no doubt, that the 
punishment he had lately undergone would be 
a check on the severity of his criticism. Phi- 
loxenus at first was silent ; but, on being press- 
ed for an answer, he turned to the guards who 
always surrounded the tyrant, and with a look 
of sarcastic humour, said to them, '^ Carry me 
back to the quarries." However piqued Dio- 
nysius might have been at the rebuke thus 
given him, he had the good sense to pass it 
over, and even to join in the laugh which this 
sally excited* 

At length, however, his vanity as an author 
was gratified by the inteUigence, that a tragedy 
of his composition had received great praise from 
the highly polished citizens of Athens. The 
news was received by him with the greatest 
demonstrations of joy. It was celebrated by an 
entertainment, at which the successful poet in- 
dulged so freely, that he was attacked by a 
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complaint which shortly proved fatal to him^ 
after a reign of thirty-eight years. 

Thpngh branded with the name of tyrant, 
his cruelties do not appear to have gone be- 
yond what was usual in his time. Unforgiving 
severity towards a defeated enemy seems to 
have been the usual consequence of success in 
the civil broils that distracted Sicily^ more than 
any other country we read of. He is particu-^ 
larly diarged with impiety^ whidi showed it- 
celf by an open disregard to the sanctity of the 
temples and images of the Gods^ objects of thb 
.greatest veneration to the superstitiousT people 
4>f those regions. Having occasion for money 
to carry on the war s^ainst the Carthaginians, 
he rifled the temple of Jupiter, and took from 
the statue of that god a robe of solid gdld, ob- 
sewing, that such a dress was too heavy in sum- 
mer and too cold in winter. At another time, 
he ordered the golden beard of Esculapius to 
be taken off, saying, that it was very absurd 
that the son should have a beard, when his fa- 
ther Apollo was without one. 
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His condact to Damon and Pythias^ and to 
Damodes^ one of his attendants^ deserves to be 
noticed^ as both cases showed^ that his mind^ 
though injured^ was not completely spdled hj 
a career of prosperity. Damon and Pythias 
were sworn friends : (me of them had been con^ 
demned to death £»r oon^iring against the ty* 
rant^ but was allowed to go a distance to settle 
his aiairs^ on condition that the other shimld 
remain in confinement in his stead. The day 
of execution arrived before his return. His 
friend was led out to be executed according to 
agreement^ and the executioner was preparing 
to perform his fiital duty> when the other wns 
seen hurrying forward with the utmost speed, 
anxious only to redeem his promise;, and to save 
his innocent frigid. It is highly honorable to 
Dionysius, that he not only pardoned the cul- 
prit, but admitted both to a share of his firiend* 
ship. 

His treatment of Damocles had in it some* 
thing ludicrous. This courtier expressed his 
envy at the happiness enjo}^ by Dionysius. 
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The tyrant^ as if to let Mm know tlie real va- 
lue of his enjoyments^ ordered him to be treat-^ 
edin every respect like himselE But while 
Damocles was reclining on a coodi^ attended 
by all the ministers of luxury^ he observed a 
drawn sword suspended over his head by a 
single thread. All his luxuries now lost their 
rdiish : he thought of nothing but the sword^ 
and prayed his master to be released at onoe 
from a situation of greatness so dangerous. It 
appears from this anecdote^ that though Diony- 
sius had good sense enough to perceive the dan- 
gers to which persons in the highest stations 
are constantly exposed^ he had not courage^ by 
resigning such a precarious post, to' enjoy that 
tranquillity and security, which is the lot of 
a more humble station in life. 

Among many stories told of this extraordi- 
nary man, most of which we have passed over, 
as being very improbable, we cannot help 
mentioning one, on account of its singularity. 
It is said, that when he suspected that any of 
his attendants were plotting against him, he 
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confined them in a prison> built in the shape of 
the inside of the ear of a man. When the poor 
wretches within were conversing with one ano- 
ther^ the sound of their voices mounted up- 
wards through tunnels formed so as to convey 
it to an aperture at the top^ on the outsdde of 
which the tyrant placed himself and heard^ 
without being discovered^ the whole, conversa- 
tion* Travellers are still shown a cavern in a 
rock at Syracuse, which is called Dionysius* 
ear ; yet the truth of the story is so doubt- 
fvA, that we give it rather as a curious tale than 
a well founded fact. 
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CHAP. XVI. 



DtOXYSIirS THE YOUNGER — DION AN1> PLATO— 
TIKQUBON LIBBBATES STBACU8£-r-A6ATH0CLES. 



The power which Dionysius had been so long 
aoqoiring was so firmly consolidated at his deaths 
tiiat his son^ generally called Dionysius the 
younger^ succeeded him without difficulty or 
opposition. In the beginning of his reign this 
new ruler acted with prudence and modera- 
tion. His good conduct was owing .partly to a 
disposition naturally mild^ though injured by 
bad edu(»tion^ for his father was so suspicious^ 
that he would ^ot allow him to receive instruc- 
tions suitable to his situation in life, least he 
might become a favourite with the people. But 
his cousin^ Dion^ is said also to have contributed 
greatly to this effect. Dion was a man of great 
natural talents^ which he had improved by con- 
stant study, and by an intercourse with the 
most celebrated philosophers of his time, and 
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more particularly with Plato. So high was his 
opinionof this philosopher's powers of persuasion, 
that he never desisted until he had prevailed on 
Dionysius to invite him to his oourt, thinking 
that the example and precepts of so great a man 
coidd not £ul to mould the yielding temper of 
Dionysius to the likeness of his own. 

For scnne time the effect corresponded with 
his wishes ; the usual amusements of the court 
were laid aside ; books and improving comrw- 
sation took the place of cards, dice, dancing, 
and revelry. But t^ sudden diange did not 
cimtinue long ; the followers of the court soon 
saw, tl^ if the influence of JXioa and Plato 
jHrevailed, tiiey would be neglected, and, p^«* 
haps, dismissed. They therefore began at first 
to treat ^em with ridicule ; then to throw- out 
hints that aU that Dion aimed at was a change 
in Uie government ; that he wished to remove 
Dionysius, in order to place his own children 
on the throne *; and at length they ccmtrived to 
seize upon some letters from him to the Cartha^ 
ginian ambassadors, which they had the art to 
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persuade the suspidoud mind of the tyrant were 
of a treasonaUe nature. Dicmysius became 
alarmed; he took Dion privately to a retired 
spot on the sea-side^ showed him the letters^ 
chained him with treachery ; and^ inst^d i£ 
listening to his explanationsj sent him on board 
a galley that was in waitings which conveyed 
him to Italy> whence he proceeded soon after to 
Gbeeoe. 

But though unjust to Dion^ he treated him 
with no cruelty j he even sent his treasures^ 
whi^ were very great> after him; retaining^ 
however^ Us fwdly a^d his wifi^ whom he 
afterwards gave in marriage to one of his £ei- 
vou^ties. He stiU kept Plato at his court; 
aabained^ perhaps* of the censure of all the in- 
telligent men of Greece* who would have joined 
in condemning^ perhaps in resenting* any in- 
jury ia insult o&red to a person of his elevated 
character. A war^ which broke out soon after, 
gave him an opp<»tuiuty of dismissijig Plato 
also; for be was weary of his reproofs* and most 
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partioalarlj galled hy his constant appikations 
ion tbe recal of Than, his former friend. 

When Dion^ who was residing at Athens^ 
heard of Plato's dissrissal^ and the ill treatment 
of his own wife> he res^ved to dethrone Dio- 
nysius. The attempt was very hasardoos ; he 
could cdlect ho more thaa eight handred fol- 
lowers^ and with these he was to attack a 
large^ well-disciplined army^ which Dionysius 
'had always in readiness. Bat lie calculated^ 
BX^ not erroneoasly^ on the people's hatred of 
his enemy ; he persuaded himsdf that^ if at all 
suoees^ol at the outset^ he would be j(Hned by 
many who now submitted in sHent ^spair. 
Nor was hemistak^i; his voyage was pros- 
perous j he landed at some distance frmn Syra- 
cuse witiiout oppositkm: and^ as he advanced 
to that city, his fofces were continually aug- 
mented by increasiBg numbers. 

The time was peculiarly ^eivourable. Dio- 
nysius himself was absent, with a large party of 
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hi^ Ktmj, in Italy. Timoorates^ to wfaem he 
had married Dion's wife^ and who commanded 
in Syracuse in his st^id^ was terrified. Instead 
of marching out to oppose the invader with 
troops whom he could not trusty he shut himself 
up in the citadel^ and sent an express to his 
mast^ with the news of the invasion. The 
messenger^ it is said^ lay down by the road- 
side to rest^ and fell asleep : a wolf that was 
.prowling near, carried off his wallet ef provi- 
sioDs, in which also was the letter of Timoorates. 
•The man was afraid to continue his journey 
without his despatches, so that some time elapsed 
before Dionysius was apprised of his danger ; 
and, though he made a very vigorous attanpt to 
recover the place, and even had possession of the 
citadel £or some time^ he "teas forced at length to 
quit it, and to withdraw to Italy with all the 
treasures he could carry with him, leaving Dion 
undisputed master of the dty and surrounding 
country. 

The thoughts of Diem were now turned to re- 
gulate the affairs of the city. He wished to in- 
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troduca a form of goTenimeat aomewbat similar 
to tbat of Lacedetion. His ofa||ect was to gire 
tbe people a due sh»re of power> subject to siieh 
cheeks as would preveut them ftom abusiaB^ it. 
His success was fv fnjm .equal to the goodness 
of his kitentious; the Syracusaas had been so 
kmg &ukt)ect to the disorders oousequeiit oa the 
sudden dianges from tyrsnny to fireedom> that 
they did net know how to enjoy the blessings 
of the latter : they allowed themselTes to be 
worked upon by cunning and designing men, 
who used their bad passions finr thdr own be- 
ne&t. Heradeides was a man of this stamp : he 
was under great obligations to Dion, who had 
even spared his life when eonvicted of attempts 
agmst him ; but gratitude is too <^iken of little 
avaU f^ainst ambition. Heracleides^ whenre^ 
stored to life and f avour^^ employed his infnence 
with the peopJe in eonnt«ra<^ing all the plans 
proposed for the reformation of the state. At 
length Dion^ wearied with his unremitting o{>- 
positiouj and feeling convinced that the city 
could not ]»osp^ while convulsed with the 
struggle between them> yielded to the importu- 
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nities of his firiends^ and allowed than to put 
this disturbs of the public peace to death. 

This crime^ the only one which sullies the. 
character of Dion^ was attended by its own pu- 
nishment. A hideous spectre> which seemed to 
follow him, filled his mind with terror and 
melancholy: his disturbed imagination repre- 
sented this phantom as a woman of enormous 
stature and ha^^ard looks^ who employed her- 
self in sweepiog the house with violence. His 
son's death, who threw himseli^ in a fit of sick- 
ness, from the roof of a house, was oonsidered 
by him and by his friends as a visitation of the 
anger of the gods. Nor did his government ac- 
quire the tranquillity which he expected from 
the death of Herackides. Callippus^ an Athe- 
juan, to whom he had given his confidence, and 
whomhe had brought with him on his return to 
his native country, forgetful of his favours, now 
turned against him, and not content with ex* 
citing the giddy multitude, secretly plotted his 
destruction. It was in vain that Bkn's friends 
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mirnmi him; it was in Tain that tke designs 
agaiastiuai were dete ct ed ; Dien ooold not be 
prevailed npon to imbrue his hands a second 
time in bleed. His life was the sacrifice to this 
generous resolntimi; Callippias^ hardened against 
any feelings of gratitude or renuHrse. caused him 
at length to be assaninated> and seised the su- 
'preme power^ which he held for two yeara^ but 
was at lengdx expelled^ and after dragging on 
an uncertain and miserable existence tor a ^ort 
time, was himself put. to death, as it is said, 
•with the same dagger with which Dioa had 
been assassinated. 

These convulsions and murders made way for 
the restoration of Dionysius, who recovered his 
power ten years after be had lost it. He was not 
suffered to enjoy it long ; his banishmebt and 
misfortunes, instead of correcting his vices and 
softening his disposition, had <miy rendered him 
more suspicious and brutaL The people of Sy- 
racQse, at length, wearied with his cruelties and 
terrified at an invasion, of the Qarthaginians, 
sent ambassadors to CorintK, the city whence 
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they were descepded^ for aid against their in- 
testine tormentor, and their invading en^ny. 



The Corinthians immediately acceded to their 
request, and appointed Timoleon to command 
the troops raised for their relief. Timoleon was a 
noble Corinthian, who had already signalized 
himself by one of those extraordinary actions 
.which pagans record with admiration, but which 
a christian must read with abhorrence. He 
had an elder brother whom he loved mos^ ten- 
derly ; he had even saved his life in battle at 
the risque of his own. This brother seized on 
the government, and made himself tyrant of 
his native city ; in vain did Timoleon urge him 
to relinquish his ill-gotten power : at length, 
finding him inflexible, and thinking that the 
love of his country should outweigh the bonds 
of nature, he had him put to death in his own 
presence. 

Timoleon afterwards repented deeply of this 
act. The workings of his own conscience, joined 
to the imprecations of his mother, who turned 
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with horror from the murderer of her son^ 
awakened him to a sense of what he had done. 
At first he wished to expiate his guilt by a vor 
luntary death; and at lengthy when the en- 
treaties of his friends prevailed on him to en- 
dure life^ he condemn^ himself to spend the 
remainder of his days in mournful retirement. 
In this condition he had lived twenty years> 
when his duty to his country called him to at- 
tempt the expulsion of a tyrant^ without the 
risque of involving himself in the crime of fra- 
tricide. 

The expedition of Timoleon resembled that 
of Dion in many respects. He carried with 
him but a small number of soldiers ; but they 
were filled with the courage and enthusiasm of 
men determined to devote themselves in the 
cause of liberty.. His little fleet escaped in 
safety from that of the Carthaginians^ and he 
landed at some distance from the city which he 
was sent to relieve^ and before which he shwtly 
after appeared^ after having defeated a mu<^ 
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more nom^ous body of the Carthaginians 
which was sent to oppose him. 

Dionjsius^ who poreived from the dtadel 
what was gomg fcurward^ immediately on the 
defeat of the Cartht^nians, sent persons to 
treat with Timoleon. They were well received : 
an agreement was made, by which he surren- 
dered his troops and the citadel, and went as 
a private individual into the camp of the Syra- 
ousans ; such was the confidence he reposed in 
the honour of Timoleon. From hence he was 
allowed to retire in a sin^ gall^ with some of 
his treasures to Corinth, where he spent the 
rest of his life in obscurity, never again ms^- 
ii^ any attempt to r^ain the situation he 
had lost. It is even said that he was reduced 
to such a state of poverty, as to be under the 
necessity ofcfpemng a school in order to |H*ocure 
the means of subnstence. One anecdote told of 
him while in adversity is highly creditable to 
him; on being reproached with his vanity 
while in prosperity, in having learned men suid 
philosophers always about him; and being 
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aiked by waj of iitsah^ ''of wbat use tlie lea- 
sons of Plato had been to him ?" '' Can you 
think," replied he, '' that I have derived no be- 
nefit from Plato, when yon see me bear mis- 
fortune as I do ?" Syracuse recovered its li* 
berty in the year 339 before Christ, the year 
before the e^ebrated battle of Ghenmea, an 
account of whidi will be given in the succeed* 
ing vcdume. 

The conclusion of Timde<m's life was tranquil 
and happy ,* he f<M*ced the Carthaginians to re* 
tire, and then devoted his exertions to restore 
the city to its former greatness; it had been tni* 
serably depopulated by the long continuance of 
internal troubles, and by the frequent invasions 
of foreign states. Even now, its constant 
enemies, the Carthaginians, mortified and enr 
raged at their late ill-success, were prepani^ 
another and a larger army to subdue it. In 
this emei^ency, the Syracusans sent again to 
implore the assistance of their native city. The 
Corinthians acted with great magnaminity ; in- 
stead of taking advantage of the present dis* 
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tress t0 exact sev^e terms^ or mske ^eimelvte 
masters of the city^ they sent ta all the sacred 
games and public assemblies of Greece^ to pro- 
claim that Syracuse was free and independent> 
and to invite all those who had lieen banished, 
to repair thither and aid in the restitution 
of their country. Messengers to the simie ef- 
fect were sent through the islands^ and ev«n< 
into Asia, inviting those who had taken re^ige 
there to come to Corinth, where they would be 
provided with the means of F^tuming to their 
native country. . 

The settlement of the new comers, the distri-- 
bution of lands, the r^ulat^n of the laws, these 
and similar points were entrusted to Timoleony 
who, after having placed every thing on a foot- 
ing of well-regulated liberty, returned to the 
retirement from whence he had been unwilling- 
If drawn; to give peace and security to Syracuse. 
But he was still respected and consulted as the 
great oracle of the people ; no treaty, no regu- 
lation of government was deemed satisfactory 
until it had met with his approbation. In the 
decline c^ his life he was visited mth blindness; 
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TMs ftoddeht seemed im^r to augment^ than 
to dimimsli' tbd regard and afiection of his 
adopted coontr^eii : when an j important af* 
£ur -wta to be discnssed in the assemUj^ he wass 
carried thithw m a splendid chariot^ and after 
haying giren Ms opinion^ was conveyed back in 
the same manner^ aecompanied by the prayers 
and apphmses of the pec^Ie. 

Neither did the public v^ieration terminate 
withhislife; after his death, a law was enacted^ 
that public games should be celebrated erery 
year in his honour as a hero. A decree was like- 
wise passed^ that whenever the city should be 
ei^^ed in a war wi^ foareigners^ they slumld 
send for a general itam Corinth. 

This state of tranquillity did not contimie 
long : Sicily, move than any other country we 
read of in those times, seems to have been des>- 
tinedtobe scourged by tyrants. Shortly after 
the death of Timoleon, the Carthaginiai& agidn 
invaded the isknd, and by their assistance 
Agathocles,a Sidlian of obscure birth, seiased* 
on the supreme power at Syracuse. When he 
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t&ought himself secure in the govenunent^ he 
turaed a^inst his fonner friends^ and endea- 
vmired to expel them from the country, the 
c^!isequence was^ that he was defeated and 
blocked up in Syracuse. In this exigency he 
planned and executed a measure^ -which entitles 
him to be ranked among the boldest and most 
talented generals of antiquity : having assem- 
bled the people^ he told them that he had dis- 
covered an infalliUe method <^ rescuing them 
from their present distressed state ; that they 
had only to prepare themselves for a short siege^ 
and that they who were unwilling to submit to 
this conditi<m were at liberty to quit the dty. 
Then, leaving his brother to command, with 
orders to make the best defence in his power, 
he set sail with a small chosen body of troops, 
and, having eluded the Carthaginian fleet which 
was not prepared for this unforeseen movement, 
he stood out to sea, and landed safely on the 
coast of Africa, in the year before Christ 310. 

On his arrival there, he assembled his troops 
as if to return thanks for their prosperous voy- 
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fige> appearing in the midst of thera crowned 
with laurel^ and telling them^ that on his depar- 
ture he had made a promise to offer up his ships 
to the guardian deities of Syracuse on his safe 
arrival^ and he now called on them to Bid him 
in fulfilling his vow; and at the same time^ 
seizing a torch^ he led the way and set fire to 
his own ship. The soldiers^ animated by his en- 
thusiasm^ followed his example ; and^ having de- 
prived themselves of the means of returning;, 
they felt that their sole chance of safety was in 
victory, and therefore proceeded forwards with 
the ^resolution of despair. Animated by this 
feeling, they took several cities ; among others 
Tunis, in the neighbourhood of Carthage. They 
also defeated a large army which was hastily 
collected to oppose them : among the plunder 
of the camp were found twenty thousand ma- 
nacles, or handcuffs, prepared by the Carthagi- 
nians for the prisoners they expected to take in 
the battle. 

We cannot but pause here, to add another 
instance to the number already given, 'of the 
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horrid effects of the superstition by which the 
heathen nations of antiquity were en^ved. 
The Carthaginians imputed their present mis- 
fortunes to the anger of the gods. Anciently, 
children of the best families in Carthage used 
to be sacrificed to their god Saturn ; they now 
reproached themselves with having substituted 
in their sacrifices, the children of slaves or b^« 
gars bought fox the purpose. To expiate the 
guilt of what their priests assured them was a 
horrid impiety, two hundred children of the 
first rank were slaughtered as an offering to this 
blood-thirsty idol, and upwards of three hun- 
dred persons offered themselves voluntarily, as 
victims, to pacify by their blood the anger of 
their deities. 

Agathocles still, however, continued to be 
successful ; many of the native tribes near Car- 
thage courted his alliance ; several strong holds 
admitted his garrisons. But his successes here 
were balanced by unfavourable events that took 
place in Sicily during his absence. On his re- 
turn to his countryj his usual success attended 
him; but now his absence from his army in 
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Africa was severely felt : tbe Cardiaginiatis ral- 
lied; the native tribes deserted bim: he has* 
tened over to retrieve his losses^ but it was too 
late. He was unable even to carry his troops 
bade to Sicily, as the enemies were masters of 
the sea. He fled in secret, and arrived in Sy- 
racuse with a few attendants, leaving his diil«- 
dren to the mercy of his deserted soldiers, who, 
<m finding themselves thus betrayed, put them 
to death, and surrendered to the enemy. He, 
himself, died soon after by poison, after a reign 
of twenty-eight years, varied by the greatest vi- 
cissitudes of fortune. 

This extraordinary man seised on Syra- 
cuse in the year 314 before Christ, and the 
most remarkable events of his reign took 
place some time after the death of Alexander 
the Gh-eat. We have thought it best, however, 
to collect together all the occurrences that totk 
place in this great Grecian colony, in order to 
prevent future interruptions in the course of 
the narrative. The subsequentevents of the his- 
tory of Syracuse, till its destruction, are <rf less 
importance; they are also so closely connected 
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witli the concurrent circumstances of Roman 
story, as to be more properly included in the 
history of that nation. 

The portion of the Grecian History which we 
have now concluded, may serve to give us much 
useful information. We have seen how the 
cities of Greece rose from small beginnings, by 
means of good laws, and by the virtues of the 
inhabitants ; and how they were thus able to 
resist the most powerful king then known in the 
world. We then perceive how wealth brought 
in luxury, and luxury gave rise to mutual 
quarrels, which ended, after much bloodshed 
and misery, in reducing the contending cities to 
a state of great weakness. The succeeding part 
of the history will show how a continuance in the 
vices brought on by riches terminated in the totals 
destruction of the liberty of Greece, and in its 
subjugation to a foreign dominion, after repeated 
scenes of bloodshed, treachery, /and cruelty, still 
more horrid than those we have already contem- 
plated. 

END OF VOLUME FIRiT. , 
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